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lf we had never need to part 
Nor were asunder driven, 

With hand to band and heart to heart 
We'd ask oo higher heaven. 


If we had never need to bear 
The sorrow of disunion, 

We'd smile away all other care 
In happy heart-communien, 


If we had never need to kiss 
The kiss of separation, 
The deep contentment of our biiss 
Would be beyond relation, 
ee eee 


With Blinded Eyes. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “‘A PIEOE OF PATOH- 





WORK,’ “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTSR,”’ 


‘‘a MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 


“ WEDDED HANDS,’’ 


ETO., BETO. 





CHAPTER VII—(CONTINUED), 


YARLY in the following week Rowena 

1) heard from Errol Hayter. He was 

still with his uncle, and spoke of re- 
turning home shortly. 

She at once saw the object of this letter, 
correspondence being his detestation in an 
ordinary way. It was to give ber an oppor- 
tunity of asking him to call at River View 
on bis way back. 

He evidently wanted to see Pattie—it 
was of her pretty face that he was think- 
ing when he wrote that suggestive let- 
ter, 

She guessed that she could quickly check 
his eagerness to pay them another visit 
by mentioning Pattie’s absence trom home, 
And as it would only be painful to her 
to meet him now, and she was not afraid 
of causing him any disappointment as far 
as herself was concerned, she replied to 
the effect that she would not trouble him to 
call at River View as he returned, and was 
sure he would not think her unfriendly 
when he remembered her new duties, 
which kept her constantly occupied. Mr, 
Leicester also was in a low nervous state, 
and dreaded strangers. 

Her cousin Pattie had gone away with 
the friends with whom he had seen her 
at River View, and they were very 
quiet now, as was considered best for Mr. 
Leicester, until he should somewhat re- 
cover his spirits, 

The letter written, and posted by her 
own hands, she resolutely turned her 
back upon the past, and settled down to 
her new life. Not that that past did not 
haunt her and tempt her; but she kept on 
her way bravely, and filled up every mo- 
ment of her time, until there was hardly 
Opportunity for thought. 

At first her new studies with Leicester 
were not difficult enough to occupy very 
much of her attention, for of course he 
gave his sweetheart Pattie credit for about 
as much erudition as a huinming bird. 

Sometimes she had the greatest diffi- 
eulty in concealing her acquaintance with 
(reek and Hebrew; but, in ber constant 
association with the blind man, she was 
acquiring new habits of seif-control and 
observation. 

As her aunt watched her with Leicester, 
and saw how interested the teacher grew 
over the lesson, as he severely corrected 
her French or German pronunciation, or 


overturned one of her theories, or critic- 
zea her reading of biank verses, sve be- 
gan to admire that rough and ugly carica 


aughter, an say t 





| 


‘ Now it is as it should be. She im the 
right one for bhim,”’ 

At other times, when a fit of low apirits 
came over Leicester, and he sat silent 
and brooding, Mrs, Wyoming would hear 
Rowena’s soft voice uttering smart bright 
fault-findings, that brought a smile to his 
lips, in spite of bimseif, ready stories, re- 
quests for information upon subjects in 
which be took particular interest. 

When be bad one of his bad headaches, 
and Rowena bathed his brow with eau de 
Cologne, and fanned and soothed him, 
aunt Annie was astonished at the girl’s 
petience, for she never made such a misr- 
take as to think that Rowena loved him, 
She knew it was all done out of pity, and 
that her niece would rather have been 
back at the dull school-life, brightened by 
her visita tothe Rectory, where she met 
that young man who had appeared so sud- 
denly a few weeks before, 

Mra. Wyoming madea very good guess 
at Rowena’s poor little romance, except 
that she did not dream that any tender 
feeling the girl might entertain towards 
Errol Hayter had ever been returned. No 
one who saw her could ever give one 
thought to her, she considered, 

But as day by day the shrewd woman of 
the world looked on at Rowena’s tender 
and aexilful treatment of the man whom 
she did not love she realized that there 
were both originality and charm in her 
character. 

Two months had passed; it was now 
early in December. 

Rowena looked down at Leicester one 
day as she stood by his chair—at the 
dark upturned face lighted with a smile, 
the shadow vanished from the weil-shaped 
brow, the intellectual features sharpened 
into keen interest and humor, 

In that moment she comprehended the 
change in him, and saw the fruits of her 
patient work. There was zest for life in 
tuat brightened countenance, in spite of 
the blankness of the unseeing eyes. He 
was taking up the thread again—the worst 
was bebind him. 

As she realized this her spirits rose with 
exuitation tpat a physician might fee! in 
accomplishing a cure in a difficult case, 

“Do you know, Pattie,” he said present- 
ly, ‘that it has done something for you— 
this trouble of mine, 1 mean?’ 

“Something for me?”’ she queried, 

‘“] think that it might be tbat which has 
brought out the loveliest part of your char- 
acter, which I did not even guess at before, 
1 suppose it bas been an exercise of pa- 
tlence and all the other virtues for you, 
poor little darling!” —with a sadly-miniling 
fondness. 

“Ob, but I have liked waiting on you!”’ 
she assured him in all sinoerity. 

“] believe you have,” he acknowledged 
gratefully. “And that bas made it sweet 
to me to be waited upon—by you. But be- 
sides that, Pattie, 1 have made so many 
discoveries avout your mind and heart 
since my eyes were closed to your sweet 
face. You have astonished me very much 
lately, in showing taste and ability on sub- 
jects that I thought you—in common with 
most other girls, of course—cared nothing 
about,”’ 

“Did I not tell you that I wanted to learn 
to care for the things you cared for?’’ she 
returned. “And! docareforthem. I be 
lieve ] care for them now as much as you 
do, though I don’t know s0 much about 
them.”’ 

“Tbey get more interesting the farther 





you go, don’t they?’ he responded with 
eager sympathy. “Il knew that; but | 
doubted whether you would ever find it 
out.’ 
Ob 1t I did!’ shea ared. with s 
warmith that he adde o” he ® 
© } 6a: a 





‘You need not care for them more than 
you care for your poor old blind man!”’ 

“The very idea of such a ihing!” she 
sald lightly; and then made an excuse to 
leave him lest she should be questioned 
further, 

Mrs, Wyoming did not neglect to 
“fooach’’ her niece in events of the past, 
concerning which she must not seein ig- 
norant; but she conld not always be be- 
forehand, and sometimes Leicester would 
recall places that Rowena had never vialt 
ed, and people she had never met. 

If Mra, Wyoming was present she would 
take up the thread immediately, and re. 
lieve Rowena of embarassment—if not, ‘and 
mere acquiescence in his remarks would 
not answer the purpose, Rowena would 
discover that she muat run up-stairs for 
some more silk for her work, or mako 
some such trifling excuse, and then stay 
away until either ber aunt came to ber 
aid or Leicester had forgotten the sub- 
ject. 

These hitches ocourring now and then 
just served to remind Rowena that there 
was always need for caution. Kut for 
that, her life went on so evenly, and the 
reading, and study, and Frencii and Ger- 
man conversations were such real pleasure 
to her, that she could almost have forgotten 
the strange and dangerous position she 
occu pied, 

Christmas passed over quietly. Leices- 
ter had a Christmas present for Rowena 
—a pear! locket and gold chain, which the 
imore she admired the less she could bear 
to accept, feeling as though she were cheat- 
ing Pattie out of her rignt. 

But of course she bad to take it and wear 
it, and thank him for it in the way that he 
seemed to expect. It was the first time 
she had kissed him, and she feit not so 
much ashamed as unworthy—utterly un- 
worthy. 

The more she saw of him the better she 
understood the loftiness of his mind, and 
the scorn with which he would regard any 
kind of deceit, 

Soon after Coristmas Mrs. Wyoming 
had a letter from Pattie, asking her con 
sent to her engagement witi. Dolph Car- 
putt” Aunt Annie, however littie sur 
prised, did seem lightly ashamed of hav- 
ing 80 s00n to make an announcement of 
this nature to Rowena; but it did not sult 
her to keep it secret; she was elated, and 
wanted somebody with whom to discuss 


Pattie’s good fortune. So she told them 
the news at the breakfast table, in the 
conventional way. 

Neitner Leicester nor Rowena made 


much comment on It at the tine, Leicester 
refraining from the expression of his opin- 
ion, as the Carbutta were Mrs, Wyoming's 
friends; but when he was alone with We 
ena he said— 

“Your cousin is very foolish to throw 
herself away upon aalinpleton like Dolph 
Carbutt.”’ 

“Do you think so?’ she returned, stam 
mering and hesitating a little, the old 
seorn of herse)f and her conduct mingling 


with gratification at his apparent good 
opinion of her. 
“] do, Don’t you, now? | know—I 


have heard trom both you and your mother 
—tbat she is not at all attractive, but, from 
the few sentences | exchanged with her, | 
found that she had a mind of far too high 





an order to be thrown away upon that 
young donkey, who, 1 suppose, must 
have adinired her for what was iacking in 
birmself,’’ 

Rowena could afford to «milie at that 
Sar Ccaarn 

“Kut Rowena if poor mle served 
an D> Carbul ar st nas ” 
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—though I don’t think she minded that 
Then abe is ugly—oh, so ugly —”" 

“Describe her to me,’’ he interrupted, 
“] know she has red hair, but that is the 
limit of my exact informadon.’’ 

‘Oh—well, her hair is, as you say, red, 
and she has littie peering eyes, Her nose 
turns up—what there is of it; ber mouth 
is large and her lips are thick, and she ia 
freckled ali over her face, which is red as 
weiil’’ 

“Oh, Pattie,”” exclaimed Leicester 
laughing, balfin protest againat the pic- 
ture she had drawn, ‘is that a true des- 
cription, or aren't you exaggerating? 
Though I thought you were too fond of her 
to make the worst of her,” 

“So I am,’ she returned quickly, “Some 
times I think Lam too fond of her. But 
what I Lave told you is true; it is of no use 
trying to inake out that she is preposnesr- 
ing. Every one says it is most unfortu- 
nate, and that this ia the only chance she 
is likely to bave,’”’ 

Leicester could not understand the 
sad emphasis that marked the last clause 
of the girl’s speech, 

When Rowena went to her aunt she 
found her in a state of suppressed jubil- 
ation over the advent, though aflecting to 
blame Pattie for listening #0 s00n to another 
lover, 

“But then, poor child,’’ she added, “it 
was such a relief to her to be released 
from that engagement that one cannot 
wonder atanything. It was not Charley's 
blindness—he was always too grave and 
studious for her, she was never at ease 
with him. I shali be at rest about her 
now; she will want for nothing, and live 
in congenial society; ant poor Dolph is so 
devoteu—he will make an excellent hus- 
band, As for Mra, Carbutt, If sne gives 
the young coupl6é any trouble, I think | 
ain well able to cope with her!’ —tomsing 
her handsoine head. 

She went on talking about the matter, 
and, in her exultation, told her niece of 
Dolph’s possessions and prospecta, and 
descanted upon the handsome income they 
would enjoy. Leicester's was ample, but 
Dolph Carbutt'* woald be nearly twice as 
much, a8 Rowena saw in # moment, and 
saw also, from her aunt's manner, that 
she had known it all along. 

“So that is what Annie meant,” she said 
to herself, when Mra. Wyoming had gone 
to write an aflectionate letter. 
Charley's 


“It was not 
that oonld 
with had he been as rich 


blindness #o much 
have been put up 
a6 Dolph Carbutt,’’ 

Phe giri was growing embittered againat 
her aunt, though she tried no. to show it; 
nut she had determined, once for all, that 
it should never make any difference in her 
conduct towards Leicester. 





CHAPTPER VIII, 


The time passed on quietly until March 
winds began to bluster, and tue Lent 
lilies to lift their delicate heads above 


the ground, 

The routine of life at River View was 
varied only by two journeys of Mra, Wyo- 
ming’sand lowena'’s up to town to see 


Pattie, who still remained a welcome 
yuestat Mra, Carbutt’s, On each cocasion 
Lhey spentone night there, relturoing the 


next day, #0 that Leicester hardly bad time 


lo mise Lier, 

it Mra. Wyoming was bored by the pro- 
longed dullness of the winter residence jn 
iid not 


the country she may 80; Perbapes 
she was supported by the remembrance 
that the limit to lt was at no very great din 
lanf 
on ~ , x « ¢ aC 
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whether for better or worse would depend 
upon her chances of overruling the im- 
pulees_ag strony as they were foolish, she 
maid to herself—of that almost incomitable 
niece of hers, 

Nhe never would accomplish her cbject 
by coercion, she waa quite aware; but 
Kowena had her week points, and she 
knew them but to well, In the meantime, 
ahe carefu ly avoided mentioning the ques- 
tion of Rowona’s marriage with Laicester 
alt the end of the year, 

Hy thi# time the change in the blind 
man was really remarkable, though to the 
two who were always with bim, it could 
not reem so greatans it did to outsiders— 
cocasional callers who |ived at Fales, such 
as the curate and bie wife, and one or two 
friends of thetra, whom Mra, Wyoming 
did not so much fear, as they had made 
thelr acquaintance «ince lattie’s depart- 
ure, 

To theme the alteration for the better In 
Leloester’a condition, both of body and 
inind, was inexplicable, ignorant aa they 
werecotthe new healing power that had 
been get lo work. 

Ite was as keen, as eager and ardent as 
he had ever been—ao Mra, Wyoming once 
told Rowena, ina fit of good-bhumor with 
her, when, through the girl's tneana, Lel- 
coster had rendered himeelf a very en- 
tortaining companion through some weary 
wet days—and much of his former dis 
tinguished alrand easy manner returned 
along with his renewed confidences in him- 
welt. 

Aa for that sullen and brooding counte- 
nance upon which, seven months ainoe, 
she had looked with such compassion, Ko- 
wena could not understand how Pattie 
could ever have called it ugly, especially 
when those eyes were iiluininated with the 
blessed power of vision. 

kiven now she thought bim handsome in 
a style far more striking and pleasing than 
that of mere regularity of featare or mobil- 
ity of countenance, 

And Rowena berself, watching day by 
day the gradual revival to life’s interests 
and joye ofa human being who had seemed 
hopelessly dejected, and conscious that it 
was through her efforts, won by patience, 
could not be unhappy, though she might 
regret some things. 

The knowledge that these mnonths of self. 
abneyation had not been in vain could not 
fall to cheer her, 

Mutual benefit had been the result of her 
winter’soompantonship with b.ind Cuarley 
Lelonster, 

If bis demands upon ber had been sach 
as todraw her forcibly from the ocontem- 
plation of her own troubles, she,-on the 
other hand, had given him some new ideas 

thoughts of others who suftered untend- 
ed, and clever plana for their relief as di- 
version. 

Many of the sick poor about Eales bad a 
biewsing for the two as they were seen 
walking along. Leloester’s hand always 
on herarm, his step following hera, He 
had always been generous, especially to 
his factory people, but in a careless indis- 
criminating way. Now he learned to care 
for each object of his charity, and to study 
to do what was really for the best, 

Mra. Wyoming thought this all non- 
sense, and told them that they must be 
very often imposed upon; but if it pleased 
Leicester and occupied bis time, it really 
did not much mnatter, she said to herself 
since it was all done with none of her 
money. 

Karly in the month bad news came—at 
iret through the medium of the newspap- 
ers —newa of the collapse of the firm of 
Carbatt and Co : and while Mra. Wyoming 
wondered and trembied, and refused to be- 
lieve, a letter arrived froin Pattie confirm- 
ing the intelligence, and incoherently aak- 
tog what to do, ; 

Phe ruin was complete, and the house 
they tftved In would shortly bave to be 
solid, 

Mra. Wyoming's faculties were bew!!- 
dered by this sudden stroke oftil-luck but 
outy for about halfan bour, Then ahe rose 
up to aet, her usue! cnergy sugmented by 
the pressing circumstances, 


‘ lL aball go up to town at once,” she told 
ber HIGOS, aS Lbey gat alone with the proofs 
of the dismal tidings before their eyes, 
Laicester having taken hiimeelf off on 
some preteat, Loallow of their talking over 
their family afiaire withowt restraint. 
“Leball go and iake ber away at once. 
Of course tie @¢nyage iment must be broken 
fl—end tue sooner she is yot away the bet- 
ter!”’ 

‘“Hatif Pattie |ikes Doiph she wl! not 
be willing & reax it of Ml she?” re- 
marked Nhowena 

“There can be u of tt.” return 


@u Ler BUBlL ITD pation ey haven’t a 





penny between them—what is the use of 
talking about lt?"’ 

‘They could wait afew years,”’ Kowena 
ventured to suggest. 

“Walt? For what? Till Pattie’s beauty 
is gone, and Dolph finds that he will never 
be able to marry? She will not wait a day 
if I bave anything to say in the mat 
ter!’ 

And as Kowena kuew that her aunt 
would probably have more aay than any- 
body eine, she supposed Pattie’s fate to be 
nottied, and pitied her greatly. 

“You might be putting some of our 
things together,” Mra, Wyoming oon- 
tinued, ‘while I give the servants some 
orders, and speak to Cbariey. We shall 
be gone several days, ] dare say, It is a 
pity you ean’t stay bebind, for his sake, 
not to speak of the travelling expenses; 
but It can’t be hel ped,’”’ 

“But where shall we go, if we are to be 
away so long? And what will you do with 
Pattie when you have got heraway?” 

“We shall go to an hotel, until I can 
meet with some friends with whom to place 
her for atime, Of course I can’t have the 
two of you here, and I must have time to 
think what ls to be done,” 

While Rowena was up-stairs Leicester 
returned, and Mra, Wyoming explained 
to him her intentions, and hoped he would 
not mind being left alone for a tew 
days, 

“I know what my niece is,” she said—'‘a 
generous thoughtless girl who will prom- 
ine away her life without a glance at the 
future—at the troubles awaiting young 
people who rush into matrimony with no- 
thing to meet its expenses and trials, I 
am in great haste, and I will tell you why. 
1 very much fear Dolph’s urging her into 
a secret marriage, in dread of their being 
separated through this unlortunate affair, 
Now, that [| should strongly object to, and 
hope to be in time to prevent. If they 
care for one another they can walt, with- 
out being married,” 

“] think you are very wise,’’ he agreed 
heartily. “And I hope your niece will not 
have to take up to sohool-teaching again. 
Bring her back here with you until you 
can find something better for her than 
that. There is plenty of room, I am 
sure,”’ 

Mre, Wyoming thanked him warmly. 

‘But I have told you so before,” she add- 
ed, “that I do not care about too much of 
her society for Pattie, she is so unoouth, 
Then she is very independent, and enjoys 
work, I shall see when [ get there what 
isto be done with her, and, should no 
opening offer, I shall have your kind in- 
vitation to fall back upon,”’ 

They arrived in London by the evening 
train, and Mra, Wyoming, seeing how 
late it was, decided to put off her visit un- 
tilthe next morning. 

They took up their abode at a quiet hotel 
within walking distance of Park Piace, 
and for the rest of the evening Rowena 
had to listen to her aunt’s lamentations 
over the untoward turn events had 
takon,. 

When morning came Rowena was much 
relieved to learn that ber aunt did not in- 
tend to take ber to Park Piace, In fast, 
Mra, Wyoming feared the girl, with her 
quick itnpulses and = righteous wrath, 
which might prove awkward at the kind 
of interview to which she was looking 
forward. 

So she told Kowena that there was no 
need for her to be present at such a pain- 
ful meeting, and she would rather some 
were at home ready to meet poor Pattie 
with a cheerful face, for the poor child 
would of course be more or less upset, and 
she had no doubt they would both have 
some unpléasantness to bear from Mrs, 
Carbutt’s pride and temper. 

Sbe had made up her mind to endure it, 
but she did not expect Pattie to come 
through the ordeal very bravely. 

Mrs. Wyoming went off in a cab, and 
Rowena sat at tue window and watched the 
crowds and the hurrying vebiciea, scarcely 
recognizing herself in this sudden idleness 
after the busy if quiet winter she had spent, 
mmetiines trying to picture the scene at 
Park Piace, sometimes wondering how 
Charley Leicester was whiling away the 
lonely hours, 

Before she expected them, Mra. Wyom. 
ing was back with Pattie, in tears, as had 
been anticipated, but not sO much over- 
oome as Kowena had feared, and not re- 
senting hermother’s arbitrary interference, 
however she might deprecate it. 

She did not make much respohes to her 
gousin’s cluinsy attempts at comfort; and, 
indeed Rowena was so surpriséd to find 
berseifwuddenly awkWard, difhongh she 
bad frequently and suocessfully pertorm- 
od similar tasks tor Laloéstér,’ that Tt fh- 

réased her s6if-consciOusness most n- 





comfortably, aud caused her aunt to stare 
at her in dieapprobation, thinking it was 
the contrast with Pattie that made ber ap- 
pear at such disadvantage, for she bad 
considered ber much improved. 

After that first awkwardness was over, 
and Pattie bad ceased crying, and hed 
lamented to ber beart’s content over ‘poor 
Dolph” and bis feelings, and bad excused 
and condoned ber own conduct aloud and 
repeatedly, she too noticed a change in 
Rowena, and, when her cousin bed gone 
out of the room for a moment, confided to 
ber mother how wonderfully Rowena had 
im proved. 

Luncheon was brought in, and Mra, 
Wyoming persuaded Pattie to eat, her 
blandishments not proving in vain, and 
then she insisted upon her going to lie down 
in her room to try to sleep after the trying 
time they bad had, 

In Pattie’s absence aunt Annie enter- 
tained ber niece with an account of her 
viet to Park Piace. Dolph, most fortan- 
ately, was out, and Mrs, Oarbutt received 
Ler. 

She was very angry, and refused to lis- 
ten patiently while Mrs. Wyoming point 
ed out how it was quite as much for her 
son’s good as for her own daugbter’s that 
she resolutely broke off the match. 

“She even said,’’ Mra. Wyoming oon. 
tinued, in severely-virtuous indignation, 
‘that I had given her to understand that 
Pattie had confident expectations trom 
some relative, who also made her a sinall 
allowance now; and when I assured her 
that there must have been some mistake, 
as Pattie had nothing, and would héve no- 
thing beyond the trifie remaining after my 
death, she was quite abusive, and persisted 
that 1 was making her out to be penniless 
in order to serve my own ends, Now, 
was not that shameful, Rowena? You 
know, #8 well as! do, that dear Pattie has 
positively nothing. There is no one from 
whom she could have anything. I have 
made a point of mentioning this to you, so 
that if Mre. Carbutt spreads the ill-natured 
report, and it comes to your ears, you can 
contradict it flatly. Keally, a spiteful 
woman like that might do one a great deal 
of harm!’’ 

Rowena understood, though her aunt 
flattered herseif that she did not; but, in 
the company she was keeping now, the 
girl’s sense of suspicion developed 
daily. 

Mra, Wyoming had had no objection, at 
one time, to her daughter’s being re- 
ported to be an heiress in a small way; it 
had, no doubt, done good service in gain- 
ing her a welcome into the house of her 
wealthy suitor, but, now the work of the 


story was done, the plain undignified truth | 


was acceptable in its turn. 

Again Rowena pitied Pattie and condon- 
ed all her shortcomings, as the consequen- 
oes of the rule under which she was held 
thinking, had she been in the place o 
Pattie’s mother, how the girl’s cbharm- 
ing face should have made its own way, 
unaided by any petty deceptions—should 
have found its own honest adorer, and 
have been allowed to charm him to the 
end. 

“It was fortunate Dolph was eut of the 
way,” added Mra, Wyoming. “Farewells 
are so distressing.’’ 

‘Sha'n’t you let them say good-bye, 
then?”’ 

“No, indeed! Why, that would undo all 
I bave been doing! Don't look so horri- 
fied, Rowena—it a mercy that Pattie does 
not take things so tragically as you do, or, 
with al] the poor girl’s troubles, she would 
be fairly worn out,”’ 

“Is she satisfied, then, not to see him 
again?’ 

“Pattie believes that 1 know what is best 
for her, and is content to submit ber will 
to mine, She always was a good and obed- 
jent child. If she had your disposition, 
together with her own attractions, I 
should bave been driven crazy long before 
thial’’ 

That evening Mra, Wyoming took them 
to a Ballad Concert, ‘to cheer Pattie up,” 
asshe said; and certainly Pattie did not 
seem SO Overcome with grief as to be un: 
able to observe the notice her pretty face 
attracted. 

Ono their return to the hotel Dolph 
Carbutt’s card lay on the table to greet 
them, with a pencil-line to the effect that 
he would call again on the next day. At 
the right of it Pattie had a fresh fit of 
crying, after which her mother made her 
go to bed. 

The next morning Pattie’s breakfast was 
sent to her room, and Mrs. Wyoming and 
Kowena took theirs (ete-a tete, 

“Il must gc up directly we have finish. 
4d,” said Mre. Wyoming, “or we shall 
have that tiresome fellow stealing a march 
upon us, it was the most fortunate 





thing we were out last night—but I bad an 
idea that he would call when I decided 
upon going. This morning I sbali take 
you shopping—not that I dare spend much 
money; but a few things will distract 
Pattie’s thoughts, and we must be out of 
his way.” 

Pattie, with the ald of ber mother and 
cousin, was got ready in another hour, and 
then they set off atonce. They rode in a 
cab as far as Regent Street, for fear of 
meeting Dolph on his way to the hotel, 
afterwards they walked about and looked 
at the sbops. 

Pattie was amilingly gazing at a window, 
full of new dresses, her mother having 
given her her choice, when Rowena, who 
was looking in at the window too, heard 
one of the passers-by stop and step back, 
and, turning round, she met the astonishea 
eyes of Errol Hayter. 

“The last person I should have thought 
ot seeing!’’ he ejaculated somewhat unce- 
remoniously; but the heartiness of his 
hand-clasp compensated for that. 

Before Rowena had time to recover from 
her surprise be had turned his attention to 
Pattico, and was claiming acquaintance 
with her, which she seemed in no way ir- 
clined to disallow, but at once proceeded 
to introduce him to her mosber. 

‘Rowena’s friend—I remember the name 
pertectly,’’ said Mra, Wyoming graciously; 
aud she instantly fell into conversation 
witb him, with that ease which had done 
so much for her in making ber way in the 
society she had always endeavored to cul- 
tivate. 

They all moved on together after a few 
minutes—they were going the saine way 
and presently Mrs, Wyoming said pleasant. 
ly— 

“I am monopolizing you, and that is 
very seliish of me, when I am sure you 
must want a chat with your old friend 
Rowena.”’ 

‘Ob, but I hope we shall havé more 
opportunities than this!’’ he returned 
brightly, looking at Rowena as he spoke. 

Her aunt iooked at her too, and Pattie 
Rowena felt that she was expected to 
speak, and as a natural consequence, could 
think of nothing to say; but at last she 
stau:mered out an inquiry after the heaith 
of his parents, and then saw that he was in 
mourning. 

“You bave iost some one,’’ she added, 
in sudden alarm. Whois it? Not” 

But his bright face contradicted her first 
surmise before he could speak, 

“My father and mother are quite well, 
and younger, i think, than ever,’’ he 
assured her, with asmiie, ‘It ismy uncle 
who is dead. Do you remember, when | 
called to see you at Eales, 1 was on my 
way to see an uncle at Moorfields? He 
was alling then, and sent for me; but his 
iliness did not seem serious, and we little 
thought how soon he would be gone, nor 
—how much he would leave behind 
him,’’ 

It was awkwardly put, but he seemed 
anxious to tell his news, Rowena was too 
interested in the matter to notice the man- 
ner of his speech, 

Mra, Wyoming too listened intently, 
though, of course, she could take no part 
in their conversation about peopie of whom 
she knew nothing. 

“Do you mean that he was rich, Errol?” 
Kowena asked, 

The young man nodded gravely, though 
the brightness of his fair face, the smile 
in his blue eyes, almost overcame his grav- 
ity. 

“A great deal richer than we bad any 
idea of, Hesent for me, as be said from 
the first, to inake me his heir, but we had 
no idea of what he had to leave, = 1t is all 
mine,’’ 

“J am so glad!’ cried Rowena, ‘Now 
you will be able to give your time up to 
music, whetber it pays or not! Oa, 1 am 
giad!’’ 

He thanked her, and Mrs, Wyoming 
chimed in with— 

“And lam eure | add my congratulations 
to my niece’s,’’ 

Without waiting for him to speak she 
continued— 

‘Ie music your favorite pursuit too, as it 
is my Pattie’s here?’’—looking at her 
daughter with fond playfulness. 

The young fellow’s tace flushed vividly, 
and be looked so pleased that bis grutifi- 
cation must have been patent to the most 
careless observer; but Mrs. Wyoming wa# 
not careless, and from the first she bad 
noticed his frequent glances at Pattic. 

“] care for it more than for anything 
eise,’’ he said, ‘‘and am indeed pleased w 
know that | have a taste in common with 
Miss Wyoming”—looking across at her 
etill rather bashfully, Dut intently 

Pattie smiled charmingly, and deciared 
thatshe was devoted to music. 
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Rowena, who thought ber cousin had 
never taken much pains to keep it up, 
stared a little, Sbe herself had spent 
pours of delight in the study of it, until 
sbe bad given up all to Leicester; then she 
sacrificed that along with her other in- 
ciinations, since it was of no service to 


ina. 

‘ “And how long is it since the death of 
your uncle?” inqaired Mra, Wyoming, 
suddenly assuming the correct air of con- 
dolence as she put the question. 

“Three months,” replied Errol, “I am 
in town now, on business connected with 
the will,”” 

“Ob, indeed! And you areal! alone? I 
dare say you hardly know what todo with 
all your spare time, There isso much de- 
lay in these affairs.” 

“There is,” he agreed rather eagerly. 
“And 1 am all alone at an hotel, and the 
time does drag sometimes,”’ 

“{ should think 80; and I was about to 
say, that whenever you like todrop in for 
achat with three lonely women you will 
be welcome,” 

“Oh, I shall be very pleased, I am sure!” 
he responded at once, with a radiant look 
that told Rowena he had not forgotten tbe 
day when he stood at the gate of River 
View, and Pattie passed him by and im- 
pressed him with her first glance, 

Kowena knew that no man ever had 
looked, or would look like that for her; 
but she let it pass with a philosophy that 
surprised herself, grieving as she had done 
at intervals ever since that rude shock that 
bad taught her that years of friendship, of 
liking gradually changing into something 
tenderer than liking, must all be as nothing 
before a glance from under Pattie’s long 
lashes and a smile of her preity } outing 
i 

‘They wandered on together, taiking of 
many things. Mre. Wyoming had the 
power of bringing out the best in a young 
man when sbe chose, and of making him 
surprised to find what a fine fellow he 
was, 

Finally, she asked Errol to return with 
them to luncheon, and he accepted the in. 
vitation, making however an excuse to go 
to his hotei first. He put them into a cab, 
prowising to follow in balf an hour, and all 
the way home they talked of him, the 
meeting seeming to have caused quite a 
pleasant diversion. 

Mrs, Wyoming pronounced him to be 
both good-looking and well-mannered, and 
gently rallied Rowena on having kept her 
bandsome friend so carefully in the back- 
ground, 

Rowena, flushed and confused, eagerly 
protested against this, stammering and 
trying to explain why she did not bring 
him in when he caine to River View, until 
her aunt, as though in kindly pity for her, 
interposed. 

“There, my dear, I was only joking; no- 
body suspects you of anything of the kind, 
1 am sure!” 

Rowena, feeling the hidden sting, was 
silent directly. 

Another of Dolph Carbutt’s cards met 
their g*ez3 on their arrival at the hotel, 
They were told that Mr, Carbutt had wait- 
ed an hour and a half, and was coming 
again that afternoon, 

Mrs, Wyoming was almost dismayed by 
his persistence, 

“These weak-minded people are 80 ob- 
stinate,” she said impatiently to her niece, 
who could not help thinking of the time 
when poor Dolph was ‘such a sweet-tem- 
pered fellow—just the one to make my 
Pattie happy.’’ ‘He will be here before 
Mr. Hayter has gone, and we shall not be 
able to get out of his way.’’ 

She went cft to her daughter's room to 
give her aid at her toilette, and at the 
luncheon-tabie Pattie iooked sweeter than 
ever, with not a trace of toars on her cheeks 
or in her eyes, 

The object of Errol’s excuse to leave 
them was evident when he appeared with 
the last new song, which Pattie had ad- 
mitted she had not heard yet. 

It was so pretty, he said, she would be 
sure to be pleased with it, and he had ven- 
tured to bring a copy for her to try 
over, 

It Mra, Wyoming’s thoughts were all 
distracted by fears of the unwelcome 
Visitor to come, she showed no trace of 
perturbation as she sat at luncheon, 

Rowena could not remember ever see- 
ing her aunt looking more gracious and 
contented. The meal was hardly over 
when “Mr, Carbutt’”’ was announced. 

Mrs. Wyoming rose from her chair, and 
Smiling begged ber guest to excuse her 
for a minate—it was somebody she was 


god tw see. 
There was an awkward silence after she 
bad ieft the room, but it did not last iong 





“ie a8 Errol Hayter, who had never heard the 





name of Pattie’s friends, was,not suffering 
from any consciousness about the caller, as 
the girls were doing, and began to talk 
about places and things that he should 
like them to see during their stay in town, 
speaking to both, but addressing himself 
more particularly to Pattie, 

Mra, Wyoming was absent quite ten 
minutes. Rowena, feeling as much an- 
xlous interest as though the matter con- 
cerned herself, strained her ears for sounds 
without, and fancied now and then she 
heard an angry voice; but she could not 
be sure amid the many other noises both 
indoors and out, 

She looked at her cousin, laughing and 
dimpling over her taik with Errol, blusb- 
ing prettily at his ardent giances, and 
wondered how she could control the un- 
easiness she must be feeling, not to speak 
of the natural longing sae must have to 
see her poor lover who had been discarded 
for no fault of his own. 

Mra, Wyoming re-entered the room, 
with a face as undisturbed and smiling as 
when she left it. She apologized for the 
length of her absence, to which Errol cer- 
tainly did not seem at all inclined to take 
exception, 

Then the new song was tried, Pattie at 
the piano, and the other three standing 
near her, 

Sne looked lovely in her black-lace dreas, 
with a cluster of pinkish-white geraniums 
at her throat, and Rowena saw that Errol 
was paying far more attention to her than 
t. the music, which was the reason per- 
baps he did not discover that Pattie was 
somewhat out of practice, . 

Rowena, in Pattie’s balf-worn velveteen 
—in which however she lcoked far better 
than she bad ever done In her own dresses 
—was not asked to play or sing; but she 
did not mind that, as she would have 
other opportunities of trying the song. 

She watched Errol a good deal, when 
ashe could do so without being observed. 
She was surprised; he was not the man she 
had imagined bim to be, though she was 
very loath to own herself even slightly 
dinappointed in him. 

Ile seemed to her now a little vain and 
shallow; the remarks he made sounded to 
her ears hardly worthy of tne soul she 
had thought he possessed; she even found 
fault—trough she was much shocked when 
she discovered herself doing so—with his 
delicate features, as being unmanly,. 

‘‘How hatefal I am!’’ she said to herself, 
becoming aware of her criticisms of her 
old comrade, the son of her dear friend 
and benefactor—the man who once was 
nearly becoming her lover. “Can I be 
jealous? Isthat it? Well, then, the soon- 
er I get over it and come to my senses, the 
better!’’ 

Presently Mrs. Wyoming remarked that 
though the accompaniment of the song 
was certainly difficult, she thought Pattie 
must know it well enough now, and she 
should tike to hear her sing the song 
through. 

So Pattie obeyed, and Mrs. Wyoming 
beckoned the visitor over to her side, at 
first detaining him with some trivial re- 
marks about the concert of the previous 
evening; but very soon his air of polite 
attention was changed for one of deep 
interest. 

Rowena, who had not dared to offer to 
play her cousin’s accompaniment for her, 
lest Mra, Wyoming should think she want- 
ed to put Pattie in the shade, had sat down 
and taken up @ scrap book, to se6iIn occu- 
pied, and whenever the music swelled 
louder, and her aunt’s voice was necessari- 
ly raised, she could hear fragments of what 
was being said. 

‘‘] have so inuch tronble about Pattie,’’ 
came to ber on one of these occasions. 
“Ot course I am obliged to be very careful 
with a girl iike that. And she has so many 
undesirabie admirers, and the dear child 
does not recognize that they are so; she 
she does not concern herseif with these 
things, and | suppose she is too young for 
me to expect ii of her just yet, and so she 
does not trouble herself to repulse them 
firmly —1 have to do that! l’erbaps she 
rather enjoys ber little oonqueste—likes 
to feel her power, as young girls do”’-— 
smilingly. 

Rowena did no hear the reply, as the 
next verse commenced very sultly., After 
a little while she overheard Mra, Wyo- 
ming’s decided tones again— 

‘‘No, she never cared for any one yet. 
Had she done 80 my anxieties would have 
been redoubled. Why, when I left the 
table at luncheon, it was to send away a 





very tiresome young man who has been 
persecuting her merciless! y——”’ 
|} The music suddenly grew soft again. It 
was some time before Howena heard any 
| thing more, thougt her aunt seemed to be 
| 


growing very confidential, talking eagerly 








and rapidly, while Erro! listened with his 
head bent. Presently the changes of the 
air required Mra, Wyoming to speak out 
again. 

“Yes,{ made up my mind then and 
there, It is the best thing to do, I am sure. 
One cannot be out all day long. I should 
be so glad if you could recommend some 
nice quiet and convenient piace, just for a 
few days, until | make up my mind what 
to do,"’ 

The song came to an end just then, and 
after they had thanked Pattie, and praised 
her performanoe, Errol Hayter mentioned 
the hotel where he was staying as an ex- 
tremely desirable abode in all respects, 
and Mrs, Wyoming, after a certain amount 
of hesitation and inquiry, scocopted his 
offer to engage rooms tor them. 


Rowena understood, from what she had 
gathered, that they were to leave the place 
at which they were saying, on account of 
Dolph Carbutt’s persistence, and go where 
he would not find them. 

Mra. Wyoming was on terms of confiden- 
tial intimacy with her visitor when he left, 
and he was to return in the evening to 
take them to the theatre, bringing word 
with him about the room, though he bad 
already said that he knew they could have 
them. 

[TO BB OONTINUBD. ] 
Se 

PASTIMES OF ANIMALS,—Dogs, though 
not able to «quander their time over a 
newspaper, will spend hour after hour 
seated at a window, watching all that pas- 
ses in the street; or, in the evening, re- 
garding a mouse hole—not with the slight- 
est idea of gain or profit, but merely 
as an agreeable means of passing away the 
time, 

Then there are the long-continued flights 
of tame pigeons about our houses, the 
quadriile of the house-fly across our oell- 
ing, the gamboling of gnats, and the 
hovering in the sun of those bright-col- 
ored two-winged files, sometimes called 
drones. 

Even the patient ass, that beast of many 
woes, is naturally light-hearted, though 
his ordinary relaxation seldom goes 
beyond a rollin the dusty road when off 
duty. 

But those who have kept aud cared for 
one know well enough his loud, clear bray 
of honest recognition and joy at the 
sight of any one to whom he is attached; 
while an underworked, joyous donkey, 
tond of sport, bas been even seen to in- 
duige in hunting pigs around a farm yard, 
catching and bolding them by the tall 
until their squeals brought the owner to 
rescue, 

No boy out of school shows his sense of 
happiness or freedom more strongly thana 
horse or pony does when first turned loose 
for a run at grass—tearing round the pad. 
dock, now stopping for a moment to snort 
and fill his lungs with fresh air, and then, 
with a kick up of his heeis, continuing his 
gallop. 

These spelis of play last longer with some 
horses than others, depending often upon 
the length of time the animal has been 
stable fed. 

A horse that is turned out dally merely 
trots off a few yards, with a merry laugh 
betore beginning to nibble the fresh sweet 
grass. 

In the stable the amusements of hornes 
too often takes the form of wanton inis- 
chief, or some such horse-play as unhook- 
ing a stable-jecket and tearing it up, or 
biting holes in their own clothing, kick- 
ing their stalls into bita, etc., while a 
very playful pony has been known to 
indulge in pulling the feathers out of pig- 
eons’ tails. 

Talking of pigeons reminds us of the 
quantity of small talk indulged in by them 
and certain other birds before retiring 
for the night or beginning work for the 
day. 

House-sparrowsa, starlings, and rooks 
are all very chatty at these times; while 
birds who lead more solitary lives near- 
ly always end and begin the day with a 
song. 

Dogs do not chew or smoke, Kut a 
dog nearly always keeps a store of fav- 


loves to bring to the fireside, to pass away 
half an hour before going to bed gnawing 
at it. 

Light-hearted dogs wil! often end a spell 
of chewing attbeir bone with a game of 
pitcb-and-tosa with it. We have even 
known dogs to play pitch-and-toss with a 
single pellet of shot. 

One sees more of the dog and the cat and 





their pastimes than of otber animals, but it 
is likely that in a state f nature noat 
beasts spend quite as ind f 

killing Ume as do tnLese, 


orite old bones by him, one of which he. 


Bric-a-Brac. 





ANTS’ Kuas —Ante’ eggs are eaten in 
Brez'i; they are served with a resinous 
sauce, in Siam there are people who con- 
sider a curry of these delicacies a choice 
but costly luxary. 

Tux CuoKoo.—The hen lays her egg on 
the ground, then takes it in her bill, and, 
fir.ding the nest of a suitable parent—that 
is, ® parent who will feed the young one on 
the proper food—deposita her egg therein, 
and goes her way to enjoy herself, free 
from the oares and responsibilities of a 
family. The foster-parents are most com- 
moniy the hedge.sparrow, reed-warbier, 
pled wagtall and meadow pipit. 

THE Coton or Horsns.—Although we 
know very well that ‘a good horse can 
never be of a bad color,’’ yet prejudices on 
the matter of color may be traced to the 
caller times, The Arab of Sahara are very 
particular as to this point. They believe 
that white is the color for princes, but will 
not stend heat; that the black brings good 
fortune, but fears rocky ground; and that 
the chestnut is most active, The dark 
gray is also highly esteemed, while the 
piebald is most despised; “Fiee him like 
the pestilence, for he is own brother to 
the cow:’’ Is the saying about him. 

FEMALE EnvcaTion,—There is in New 

York # fashionable boarding school where 
young women are taught to enter and get 
out of acarrisge, A vehicle with the ped- 
al arrangements for this sort of exercise in 
kept inthe back yard of the educational 
establishment, and the carriage classes are 
put through most arduous training. An- 
other accomplishment peculiar to this gilt- 
edged acadeiny is learning to eat asparagus, 
Oranges and other unmanageable viands 
in a style representing the perfection of 
table manners, 
FARM LIFE IN CHINA.—A farmer may 
be hired by the year from eight to fourteen 
dollars, with food, clothing, hbeaa shaving 
and tobacoo, Those who work by the day 
receive from eight to ten cents, with a nvon- 
day meal, At the planting and harvesting 
of rice, wages are from ten to twenty cents 
a day, with five meals; or thirty cents a 
day without food, Few iand-owners hire 
hands, except for a few days during the 
planting and harvesting of rice, Thi se 
who bave more land then they and their 
fons oan till, lease it to their neighbors. 
Much land is held on leases given by an- 
clent proprietors to clanamen whose de- 
scendants now till, paying ftromjseven to 
fourteen dollars’ worth of rice annually tor 
ite use, 


In A PERSIAN STREKT,—In such a oli- 
mate asthat of Teheran iifeis naturally 
passed chiefly in the open air, The chill of 
winter, rarely severe, seems to make little 
difference in the habits of the peopie, The 
shops areall open in the streets; the cus- 
tomers stand outside, and even the suop- 
keeper attends to moat of bis business from 
the exterior ofthe shop, If he is a baker, 
grocer or costermonger,in ail probability ne 
and the customer both stand in the street, 
retreating intothe shoponly when a string 
of camels or a dashing cortege forces them 
to move out of the way. A carpenter 
may be seen arranging @ pleoe of joinery 
on the pavement in front of hiashop, The 
schools often in no wise differ from the 
shops; in the midst of # crowded thorougn- 
fare One® may #866 twenty or thirty inds 
seated on their heels repeating the lesson 
together in monotonous voices, 

TAKING A Witk.—The Macusl Indian 
abstans entirely from food for some time 
previous to taking a wife. When his pro- 
batlonary period has expired, the marriage 
fm perturmed by the chief of he tribe, tu 
the centre of # few syuare yardae Uf the may- 
annah which has been cleared of grass and 
stones, Over this space mats, made of the 
parallel strips of the seta palm, are spread, 
When ail is ready tne bride and bride- 
groom are placed in the clearing, sur- 
rounded by the whole of the Village popu- 
jJation, On the completion of the ceremony, 
which is exceedingly brief, the nusband 
immediately transports himeelf ana his 


posession to Die father-in-law’'s house, 
where he iives and works. When the 
family of the young Coupie becomes too 
large & ve comfortably Housed in the 


father-in-law's 6atablishinent, the young 
husband builds a house for Limael/ by the 





side of that of his wife’s father. A com 
plete and final separation between husband 
and wife may be made at the will of the 
husband at any time before the birth of 
children; but afterwards, nothing but 
death can free the one frum the other if 
uring the courte ‘ lemerte his 
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VRAKS AGU. 
aY Gto FF, BORKIF. 


Near the banke of that lone river, 
Where the water ilillea gro#, 

Hreathed the fairest fower that ever 
Hicomed and faded years age. 


How we met and loved and parted 
None on earth can ever kao, 

Nor bow pure and gentic hearted 
Keamed the mourned one year ego. 


Like the stream with Iilles laden 
Will life « futere current Bow, 

Mitta beaven I meet the malieu 
bPondly cherished years agu. 


liearte that love like mine forget not 
They're the same in weal and woe, 
Aud that etar of mem'ry sete not 
In the grave of years ago. 
ee 
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OHAPTERK XXXVII, 


KS. VANE left Varker atthe hotel 

i with « message for the General should 

| he appear, that she was going to ber 
thenoe her brother's 


or clete mod to 


lodging* 

hut abe and Sabina Meldreth went 
mraightto Scotiand Yard and had an in- 
terview wilh one of (he police-autnorit- 
tom, 

Mre. Vane’s statement was clear and oon- 
cise, She was compiimented on the clever- 
peas thatehe bad displayed; and Sabina 
wae shown @ photograph of Andrew Weat- 
wood taken while he was ip prison at Port- 
land. 

She could not be quite so certain that it 
wae Mr. Dare ae Flonay would Lave desir- 
ea ber to be; but the evidence wason the 
whole so far conclusive that it waa deter- 
mined to arrest Mrs, Gunn's lodger on 
ye 

If he could give a satisfactory account of 
himeelf, and if be could not be identified, 
be would of course bave to be set tree 
again; but It seemed pomssibic, if not prob- 
able, that Reuben Dare was the very man 
for whom the police had searched so vainly 
and #0 long. 

A cab was sutmmoned, and an 
of police as well asa usteotive 
clovbes and a constable 
Sabina into it, 

Mra, Vane thought It imore becoming to 
her pos Yon not t asaliet in the arrest, Ste 
therefore remained behind, unable to re- 
sist the temptation of awaiting their return 
with the prisoner, 

Sve waited for nearly two hours, Then 
the oab came back again, and out of it em- 
ergedtwo police ofiivers and Sabina; but 
no detective, and no Reuben Dare, 

Fiosay’s heart beat quickly with a mix- 
ture of rage and fear, Had she taken ail 
thia troubie for nothing, and had Reuben 
Dare given a satiafactory wooount of bimeelf 
after ali? 

“The bird bas flown, ma’am:’’ sald the 
inspector, entering the Cilice where sle sat, 
with wrather crestialien air. “He muat 
have got some notionof what was in the 
wind; for be wentout this morning when 
Mins Meidreth left the house, aad evident- 
ly does not intend to come back again. He 
bas left bis portmanteau: bul he has empt 
led ltof everything that he oould carry 
away, and left two sovereigns on the tavie 
in payment of bis rent and other expenses 
for the week.’’ 

“He bas gone to his daughter!” cried 
Flomsy sbarpiy, starting up. “Why have 
you not been to her? I gave you her ad- 
dreaa,’’ 

“No use, ma'am,’’ 
shaking his lead, 


inspector 
jn pialn 
politely folluwed 


said the inspector 
“We've been round 
there already, and left Mullins to watch 
the house, Hutl expect we are too late, 
We ought to bave kuown last night. Aina- 
teursiuthe detective line are sometimes 
very clever: but they are not always sharp 
enough tor our work, The young woman 
haa aieo disappeared,” 


Mra, Vane’s unusual absence from her 
home bad not been without its results, Lit- 
tle Dick held high carnival all by bimseif 
in the drawing-room and the conservawory, 
and Enid, feeling herself equaily freed 
from ibe restraint usuaily put upon her, 
wandered out luto the garden, and found a 
ooo! and shady spot where she could estab- 
- herself at ease in a comfortable basket- 
char, 

She did not feel disposed forexertion; all 
that she wished to do was tolie atill and 
tw keep silence 

The old unpleasant feeling of Iilneas had 
been growing upon her more and more 
during the last few daya. 

She was seldom free from nausea, and 
suffered a great deal from faintness and 
pai pitation of the heart, 

Assbe lay back in her cushioned chair, 
her face looked very sinall and white, the 
blue-velned eyelids singularly heavy, 

She was sorry to bear the footsteps of a 
passer-by resounding on the pathway not 
sar from the spot which she bad shosen:; 
but ahe hoped that the gardener or caller, 
or whoever it might chance to be, would gO 
by without noticing her white 
tween the Drancbes vo! the tree 


lreaa be- 














But she was doomed tobe disappoint- 
od, 

The footateps siackened, then tarned 
aside, She was conscious thatsome one’s 
hand sd the branches—that some one’s 
eyes were regarding ber; but she was too 
languid to look up 

Let the stranger think that she was 
asieep; then surely be would go upon bis 
way and jeave her In 

‘Mise Vano,”’ sald adeep manly voice 
that she did not except to her, ‘‘1 beg your 
pardon— do | disturb you?” 

Enid opened her heavy eyes. 

‘Oh, Mr. Evandale—not at all, thank 
you!” 

“Ll wee afraid thet you were oy 
maid the Hector, instantly coving to her 
side; “and in that case | should bave taken 
the #till greater liberty of awaking you, for 
there is asharp east wind in apite of the 
hot sunpspine, and to sleep in the shade, as 
l feared that you were doing, would be 
dangerous,"’ 

*Tiank you,” sald Enid, 

Nne sat erect fora minate, then gradaal- 
ly sank back amongst her cushions, as if 
notequal tothe task of maintaining ber- 
self upright. 

The Rector stood beside ber, a look of 
trouble in his kind frank eyes, 

‘Shall l give you my arm back tothe 
house?” be said, 

“Oh, no, thank you 
Kvandale!” 

‘But you are not well—at least, not very 
atrong!"’ 

‘‘Well—no, No—I suppose that 1 am not 
very #trong,”’ 

Sne turned away her head; but, not- 
withstanding the movement, he saw that a 
wreet tear was gathering underneath the 
veined eyelid, ready to drop as soon as 
ever it had a chance, 

‘Mian Vane,” said the Kector suddenly, 
“are you inany trouble? Excuse me for 
asking; but your face telia its own story. 
You were happier a year agothan you are 
now,’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ the girl sighed—"muchb hap- 
pie: !’—and then tue tear fe. 1, 

‘Can Ido anything to help you? My 
Inission i# to thore who are in any troubie; 
and, apart from that, i thought onoe that 
you looked upon me as @ triend,”’ 

There wasatouch of Luman emotion in 
the last words which seemed to bring bim 
closer to Enid than the earlier sentenoe 
could have done, 

“But | know you have no need of me,’’ 
the Rector added sorrowfully; “you have 
80 uany friends.” 

“f have not a friend 
gir! broxe out, 

Nhe hid her face with her transparently 
thin fingers and tried to conceal the fact 
that she was weeping. 

“Nota triend, Miss Vane?’’ 

Mr. ki vandale’s tone betrayed complete 
bewila:crment, 

“Whom would you call my friend?’’ 
said Knid, almost passionately, “Not a 
man like iny poor uncle, duped, blinded 
deceived by any one who chooses to cajolet 
Not #® woman like bis wife, who hates ine 
and wants me out of the way leat I should 
claim «a share of the estate? Ob, 1 know 
what | am saying—I know too well! I can 
trust neither of them—tor he ls weak and 
under her control, and she has never been 
aftriend tome or mine, I donot know 
what to do o- where to go for counsel,”’ 

‘1 heard # rumor tha, you were engeged 
to warry Mr, Hubert Lepel,’”’? said the 
Rector gavely, “Ifthat be true, he surely 
should be counted amongst your many 
friends,’’ 

“A man,’’ said Knid, with bitterness of 
whieh he would not have thought ber capa- 
ble, ‘who cares for me less than the iast 
new play orthe latest debutante at Her 
Majesty's! Sboula I cali him oneof my 
friends?”’ 

‘Ie it not true tuen that you are engaged 
to bhim?’”’ 

“LT thought that Il was,’’ said Enid, still 
very bitterly. ‘‘He asked me to marry 
him; I thought that he loved me, and I—I 
consented, Butiny uncie has now withb- 
drawn the baif conesnt he gave. Iam to 
be asked again, they tell we, when 1 am 
twenty, | aim their chattel—a piece of goods 
tobe given away aod taken back, And 
then you ask me if! am happy, or it! 
cail the man that treate meso lightly a 
friend!’ 

**] seo—I see. Kut matters way turn out 
yet better than you think. Mr, Lepel is 
probably only kept back by the General's 
upcertainty of action. 1 can quite con- 
ceive that it would put a man into an awk- 
ward position,” 

“I do not think that Hubert cares much,” 
said Miss Vane with a little sarcasm in her 
tone, 

“Hie must care!’ said Evandale impetu- 


as 


Nhe suddenly turned her innocent eyes 
upon him in surprise, 

“Why should ne care?” 

‘‘Because he—he must care,’’ 

The answer was very ridicuously inade- 
quate he knew, but ne had notning else to 
Sa 


lam notill, Mr. 


inthe world!’’ the 


y. 

“tlow can he help caring when he sees 
that you care?—uniess he bas no more feel- 
ing than a stone.’’ 

fesmote bis hand angrily against the 
trunk of a tree, 

Stull Enid looked at him with‘the same 
@x pression of ainazement. 

Sut Little by littie his emotion seemed to 
afiect her too—the blush wo pass from ber 
Ince to her pale cheeks, 

**But—but,”’ she stammered, at length, 
“you are wrong—inu that way-—in the way 
you think. | do not care,”’ 

“You re? For whom do y 
care?! 
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“Asa cousin,” said Enid rather faintly, 
+“ ” 

yes. 

“Not as a lover?” 

Tne Rector spoke so low she could bard- 
ly bear a word. 

“No,” 

‘Not as a husband?” 

“No,’’ 

“Then why did you consent to marry 
him?’ 

One question had followed another so 
naturally that the strangeness of each had 
not been felt. But KE nid’s cheeks were crim- 
son LOW, 

“Ob, 1 don’t know—don’t ask me! I felt 
miserabie, and I thought he would bea 
help to me—and he isn’t. I can’t talk to 
him—I can’t trust him—I can’t ask bim 
whattodo! And weare both bound, and 
yet we are not bound; and itis as wretched 
for him as itis for me—and 1 don’t know 
what to do,”’ 

“Could you trust me better than you 
bave trusted bim?’’ said the Rector boarse 
ly. 
Tite knew that he was not acting quite in 
accordance with what men usually vermed 
the laws of bonor; but it seemed to him 
tnat the time had come for contempt ofa 
merely conventional law. 

Was Perseus, arriving ere the sacrifice of 
Andromeda was completed, to hesitate in 
rescuing her because the sea-monster had 
prior rights, fursooth? 

Was bhe—Maurice Evandale—to stand 
asidé while this delicate creature -the on- 
ly woman be bad ever loved—was badger- 
ed into an early grave by coid-hearted kins- 
men who wanted to sacrifice her to some 
family whim? He would do what he could 
to save her! There was something io. per- 
ious in his beart which wouid not let him 
roid his tongue, 

“Trust you? Ob, yes—I could trust you 
with anything!’’ said Enid haif uncon. 
scious of the full meaning of her words. 

“Do you understand me?’ said Mr, 
Evandale, 

He dropped upon one knee beside her 
chair, 89 a8 to bring his face to a level 
with bers, and gently took both ber bands 
between bis own as he spoke, 

“] want you to trust me with your life 
—with yourself, Make no wistake this 
time, Enid, Could you not only trust me, 
but care for me? For, if you can, I will 
do iny best to make pe bappy.’”’ 

“On, 1 don’: know!” said Enid, 

Sue looked at him as if frightened, then 
withdrew her hands from his clasp and 
put them before her face. 

It is so sudden—I never thought ——”’ 

“You never thought that I loved you? 
No; 1 have kept silent because I thought 
that you loved another, But, if that is not 
true, and if you are only trying to uphold 
a family arrangement which is painfui per- 
haps to both of you, why, then, there is 
nothing to keep me silent! { step in and 
offer you a way out of the difficulty, If 
you can love me | ain ready to give yeu 
my whole life, Enid. I have never in my 
life loved a woman as I love you. And I 
think that you could care for me a little; 
1 seem to read it in your eyes—your poor 
tired eyes! Rest on me, my darling—trust 
to me—and we will fight through your 
difficulties together.’’ 

He bad drawn her gently towards him as 
he spoke. 

She did not resist; her head reated on his 
shoulder, her slender fingers stole again 
into his hand; she drew a sigh of perfect 
weil-being and content. 

This man, at any rate, she could trust 
with all ner heart, 

“Do you love me a little, Enid!’’ 

“{ think so,”’ 

“You are not yet sure?”’ 

‘*] am not sure of anything; I have been 
80 tossed about—so perplexed—so trou 
bled. 1 feel as if 1 could be at rest with you 
—is that enough?’ 

“For the present. We will wait; and, if 
you feel more for me, or if you feel less 
—whatever happens—you must ict me 
know, and I will be content,”’ 

“You are very good! But, oh’’—with a 
sudden shrinking movement—‘"I shail 
have broken my wora!” 

‘Yee; 1 am sorry that you have to do it. 
But better break your word than marry u 
man you do not love,’’ 

“And who does not love mé,”’ said Enid 
in an exceeding|ly low tone, 

“Are you really sure of that, Enid?’’ he 

‘*indeed—indeed I think so! He is so 
cold and indifferent, and we never agree 
when we talk togetner--be seems impat- 
lent of my ideas. Our tastes are quite dif- 
ferent; 1 am sure tuat 1 should not be bap 
py with bim, nor he with me,” 

“You will be brave then, my love, ana 
tell him so?’’ 

“Yoa,” 

But n she shrank from him. 

“Ob, what shali I do if she—-if Flossy tells 
me that I must?” 

Mr. Evandale frowned. 

“Are you so much afraid of Mra, Vane as 
that?’ 

**Yes,’’ she said timorously--"'I am. She 
—she frightens me! Oh, don’t be angry! I 
know that Iam very weak; but indeed [ 
cannot help it!’’ 

Then she burst into tears, 

‘*My darling, my r littie Enid, I am 
notangry atai)! 6 will brave her to- 
gether, youand!. Youshall not be afraid 
ofher any longer; you will know that I 
ainalways near you to protect you—-to 
strengthen you. And you will trust to 
me?r’’ 

She tried to answer ‘‘Yes;’’ but ber 
Strength suddenly seemed to die away from 
her, 

She slipped from his arm and 

n the 
oer 


lay back 
cushions; a biuish tinge overspread 
ips; her face turned deathiy white; 








she seemed upon the verge of swoon. 
ing. 

Evandale, alarmed as he was,did not lose 
bis presence of mind. Fortunately he had 
in his pocket afiasa of brandy which he 
had been about to carry to a sick parishion. 
or. 

ln a moment ha had it uncorked and was 
compelling herto swallow @ mouthful or 
two; then hefannea her with the great 
black fan which had lain upon her lap; and 
finally be remembered that he bad seen a 
great watering-can full of water stand! 
in the garden path not far away, and fo 
that it bad not been removed, 

Tbe cold water with which he moistened 
her lips and brow brought ber to herself; 
in afew minuies she was able to look up 
at bim and smile,and presently declared 
herself quite well. But Evandale was very 


ve. 

“Are you often faint, Enid?’ he asked 
quietly. 

“Rather often; but this’’—with a little 
tinge of colorin her pale cheeks—"‘this is 
like the otber.’’ 

“I know; but I do not like you to turn 
faintin this way. Ma esk you atew 
qacations about yourseli?” 

“Oh, yes—I know that you are quitea 
doctor!” said Enid, smiling at him witb 
perfect confidence. 

So the Rector put his questions—and 
very strange questions some of them were, 
thought Enid, though he was wonderfully 
correct in guessing what she felt. 

Yes, she was nearly aiways faint and 
weak; she had a strange burning sensa- 
tion sometimes in ner chest; she had vio- 
lent palpitations and odd feelings of terribie 
tright and depression. 

But the doctor had assured her that she 
had not the faintest trace of organic disease 
of the heart, and that ae functional dis- 
turbances would speedily pass away. 

Mr. Ingledew bad sounded her and told 
her that she need not be alarmed—and of 
course be wasa very clever man. 

“Enid,” said the Rector at last, after a 
long pause and rather as if be was trying 
to make a sort of joke, which, after all, was 
not amusing, ‘‘l »m going to ask you wuat 

ou will think a very toolish question. 
ave you an enemy in the house—bere, at 
Beecufield Hall?” 

Enid’s eyes dilated with a look of ter- 
ror. 

‘“Why—why do you ask?” 

‘It is a@ ridiculous question, is it not? 
But | thought that perhaps somebody had 
been piaying on your nerves, and wanting 
to frighten you about yourself. Is there 
anybody who might possibly do so?’’ 

Her lips parted twice before any articu- 
late sound issued from them. At last he 
caught the answer— \ 

*Oaly Flossy.” 

He was silent tor a moment. 

“Do you take any medicine?” he asked 
at lonth, 

“Yes; Mr. Ingledew sent me some,’ 

‘ What is it like?” 
“{ don't know; it is not di 
Fiossy looked at it, and said that 

calming mixture.” 

‘| should like to see the prescription; 
perbaps it does not quite suit you. And 
who gives it to you?”’ 

‘*] take it myself; it is kept in my bed- 
room.’’ 

“And what else do you drink and eat?” 
said the Rector, smiling. ‘You see, | am 
quite the learned physician. 1 want to 
know ail about your habits,’’ 

“On, | eat and drink just what other peo- 
pie ao!” 

“Are you thirsty at night?” 

‘‘Yea--very. How did you guees that? 
I have orange-water or lemonade put be- 
side 1 6 every night, eo that 1 may drink 
it if | wake up,” 

And then Evandale, who was watcbiug 
her intently, saw that her face changed as 
if an unpleasant thought had recurred to 
ber. 

‘*W hat is it, dear?’’ 

“It was only a dream | have had several 
times—it troubles me whenever | think of 
it; but I know that it is only a dream.” 

“Won’t you tell me what it was? I 
shouid like to hear! Lay your head back 
on my shoulder again and tell me about 
it.” 

Enid sighed again, 
blisa, 

‘‘Perhaps I shall not dream if 1 tell it all 
to you,’ she murmured, ‘It seems to me 
so~uetimes as if—in the middle of the night 
--]1 wake up and see some one in the room 
—as white figure standing by my bed; and 
she is always pouring sometbing into my 
giase; Or sOmvtimes she offers it to me and 
makes me drink; and she 1ooks at me as if 
she hates me; and I1—I am afraid!” 

‘But who is it, my darling?’”’ 

‘*] suppose it is nobody, because nobody 
elee sees it but me. I made Parker sleep 
with me two or three times; but she said 
thatshe saw nothing, and that sne was 
certain that nobody come into the room. ! 
sup it was a—a gnoat!”’ 

"Nonsense, dearest!’’ 

“The it waa an optical illusion, and lam 
going outof my mina,’”’ said Enid despair- 
et 

‘Was the figure like that of any one you 
know?” : 

“Yes—F lossy,” 

“Mra, Vane? And you think that she 
does not like you?”’ 

I] Know that she hates me.”’ 

‘My darling, itis simply a nightmare- 
nothing more,’’ 

But be felt her trembling in his arms. 

“It is more than e nighmare, | am sare. 
You know what people used to say tbat |! 
might go out of my mind if those terribie 
seizures attacked me? I have not had 60 
mauy of them lately; but I feel weaker 
than ever I did—I feei as if | wera going & 


reeable. 
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die. Perbaps it would be better if I were 
to die, and then I should not be a trouble 
and acare to anybody. And it would be 
better to die than to go mad, would it 
not” 

“Enid,” said the Reotor very gravely, 
‘] believe that your malady is entirely one 
ot the nerves, and that it can be controlled, 
You must to believe, my Saeene, toms 
you could conquer it if tried. hen 
you feel the spproach of one of these seiz. 
ures, as you call them, resolve th-t you 
will not give way. By a determined effort 
] think tbat itis possible for you to ward 
them oft, Will you try, for my sake Enid 
dear?” 

“J willtry,’’ said Enid wearily; “but I 
am afraid tbat try will only be useless,”’ 

“And another thing—I donot believe 
that Mr. Ingledew is giving you the rigut 
kind of medicine. I want you quietly to 
stop taking it for a week, and to stop drink- 
ing lemonade or Orange-water at night. Jn 
aweek’s time let ussee how you feel. if 
you are no better, I will talk to Ingledew 
myself. Will you promise me that? Say, 
‘Yes, Meurice.’’”’ > Wena? 

“Yeu, pn i < nage you.” 

“And one more ing, my own dearest. 
When that nightmare attacks you again, 
try to conquer you fear ofit. Do not lie 
still; rise up and see what it really is, You 
may find that your dreamy state has mis. 
led you, and that what you took for a 
threatening figure is merely that of a 
servant who bashad ordersto come and 
eee whether you were sleeping or not, 
N gbtmares often resolve themselves into 
very harmless tbings. And ofthe super- 
natural Idonot think that you need be 
alarmed; God is always near you—He will 
not suffer youto be frightened by phan- 
toms oftbe night. Remember when you 
wake that I shall be thinking of you—pray 
ing for you. Iam often up very late, and 
1 ao not sleep heavily. I shall probably be 
awake thinging of you, orl may be pray- 
ing for you, darling, in my very dreams. 
Will you think of that and try to be 
vreve?’’ 

‘| teel braver now,’’ said the girl simply. 
“Yes, Maurice, I will doall you ask. | do 
not think that 1 shall ever feel afraid 
again,” 

He left her soon afterwards, and return- 
ed on the following morning, to hear, not 
with surprise, that she had slept betier, 
that sbe bad bad no nigbtmare, and that 
sbe suffered less from nausea and faint. 
ness tben usual. 

Mrs. Vane was away fora second night, 
and be had time to see Enid again before 
ber return. 

She nad not toucbed her medicine-bot- 
ties, and there was again aslight but mark- 
ed iwprovement in her condition. 

Mr. Evandale induced ber to fetch one 
ofthe bottles of Mr, Ingiedew’s mixture, 
which he put into his pocket and convey- 
ed to bis own home, 

Here he smelt, tasted, and to some ex- 
tent analysed it. Tbe result was such as to 
plunge bim fora short time into deep 
troubled thought. 

“| expected it,” he said at last, witha 
8 gh. 
wine symptoms were those of digitalis- 
poironing,” he continued to bimeel!, 
“There is not enough inthis concoction to 
do her very much harm however. It is 
given to herin some other form—in that 
lemonade at night perhaps. Well, I shal! 
8000 see whether my suspicions are correct 
or not when Mrs, Vane comes home,” 
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YNTHIA, unconscious of the plots of 

which she was at present the innocent 

centre, was meanwhile contending 
with asensation of profound discourage. 
ment, mental and pbysical. 

She had a severe headache, and was deep. 
ly depressed in spirits, 

She nad Jain awake aimost entirely for 
two nights trying to reconcile her ideal of 
Hubert with the few words that had escaped 
him--words which surely pointed to a 
darker knowledge,a deadlier guilt than 
any which her love could of itseif have at- 
tributed to him. 

Had be known then al! the time that her 
father was nota murderer? Was ber father’s 
theory correct? 

Had he been screening bissister at the 
poor working-man’s expense? Cvnthia’s 
blood ran coid atthe thought, for, in that 
case, Wuat side was she to take? 

She could not abandon ber father--she 
might abandon Hubert; but, strange mys- 
tery of a woman’s heart, she could not love 
him lesa, 

What she could dp she knew not. For 
Enid’s sake indeed sne had set him free; 
butinthe hour of her anguish she que-- 
tioned her right to do so; for surely, if he 
knew more of the manner of Sydney 
Vane’s death than the world knew, there 
waseven agreater barrier between him 
and Eaid than between bhimand Cynthia 
herveit, 

Kaid would give him up--Oynthia felt 
sure of that; and, if she gave bim up too, 
he would be alune. 

The world wmightsay that he deserved 
his loneliness; but she could not take ths 
world’s view. 

To her the man that she loved was sacred 
bis faults were to be screened, bis crimes 
forgiven. j 

Whatever he did, she could never cease 
© love him, 

So she said to herself; but, after ali, 





hér our of trial bed not come; she a 
tkoow as yet ail that Hubert Lepei ba 
< 
oe Lad Seer Hubert eave ey! w it a | 
S6negation of the deepest Jiemay hing 


‘Nat acrisis had comeand yoné, and 
D some way she had falliedtoturn itto t 
best account 
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In spiteof her expressed resolve to see 
Hubert no more, she was disappointed that 
he did not return to her. 

She expected to see him on the following 
day~-to remark his face at a concert where 
she was to sing on the Wednesday even- 


ing. 

fie bad left her on Tuesday; she was sure 
that sbe would get aietter from him on 
Toureday. 

But Thursday was almost over, and she 
bad neither seen nor heard from him. Had 
he resolved togive ber up? Was he ili? 
Why bad she not beard a word from him 
since Tussday? 

She racked her brain to discover a cause 
for hia silence other than her own wild ap- 
pl to him; forshe dit not believe that 
that alone would suffice © keep him 
away. 

Another source of anxiety for ber lay in 
the fact that she had also not heard from 
ber father since Tuesday morning. 

She did not know whether he had left 
Mrs. Gunn’s house or not, and did not like 
W risk the secding of a letter, 

That he trusted far too much to his dis. 
guise Oyntbia was well aware. 

His rashuess made her sometimes qu! ver 
all over with positive tright when she 
thought of it. 

He was running aterrible risk—and for 
what cause? 

At first, simply because he wanted to see 
his daughter; now because he fancied he 
had found aciue tothe murderer of Syd- 
ney Vane—a slight, faint, elusive clue, but 
one which seemed to him worth following 
up. 

And Cvrutbia, who at first bad hesitated 
to leave Eaglard, would now have been 
giad to start with him at once, if only she 
could get him away. 

She began to fear that he would stay at 
avy risk, 

“You are losing your beauty, obiid,”’ 
Madame delia Ncala had diecontentedly 
said to ber that morning at breakfast time; 
“you have grown ten years older in the 
last week. And itisthe height of theser- 
son, and you have dozens of engagements! 
To-night, now, you sing at Lady Beau- 
clerc’s—do you not?’ 

‘Yes, Madaiae; but I shall be all right 
je that time, | have a headache thie morn. 
Dg. 

“You are too white, child, and your eyea 
are heavy. itdoes not sult your style to be 
colorless, You had bet er get my maid to 
attend to you before you go out to-night 
She is incomparable at complexions,” 

“Thank you—l shall not need rouge 
when I begin to sing,’’ said Oynthia, laug h- 
ing rather joylesaly; ‘the color will come 
of iteelt.’’ 

‘I know one who always used to bring 
it,’’? said Madme, casting a sharp giance at 
the girl’s pale face, ‘He had it in his pocket 
1 suppose, or at the tips of his fingersa—and 
1 never saw it fail with you- Where is the 
magician gone, Cynthia mia? Where is 
Mr. Lepel —oce bel homme who brought the 
rouge in his pocket? Why, the very men- 
tion of his name does wonders! The beau- 
tiful red color is back again now!’’ 

“J do not know where Mr, Lepel is,’’ 
s.id Oynthia, wishing that her cheeks 
would not betray her, 

‘*You have not quarrelled?”’ 

“f do not know, Madame,”’ 

“Ab, tben, you have! Bat you area very 
silly cnild, and oughtto know better after 
ail that you bave gone torough. © .arrell- 
ing with Mr, Lepe! means quarrelling with 
your bread-and-putter, as you Englisn peo- 
ple term it, Why not keep on good terms 
with bim until your training, at any rate, is 
com plete?”” 

Cynthia raised ber dark eyes, with a rew 
ligbt in them. 

46] am to be friendly with him as long as 
I need his help? 1s that it, Medamel 1 
do not quite agree with you; and | think 
the time bas come when | must be indepen. 
dent now.” 

“Independent! What can you do?” said 
Madame, throwing upher hands. “tA baby 
like you—with that face and that voice! 
You want every careful guarding. my dear 
or you will spoll your career. You must 
not think of independenoe for the next ten 
years,” 

Cynthia meditated alittle. She did not 
want tote!l Madame della Scala, who was 
a confirmed chatterer, that she thought of 
going to America; and yet, knowing that 
her departure would probably be sudden 
and secret, she did not want to omit the op- 
portunity of saying at least a few necessary 
words. 

“If ltook any stepsof which you did 
not approve, dear Madame, I hope that 
you would forgive we and beliéve that I 
was truly grateful to you for all your kind- 
ness to ine.”’ 

‘What does that mean?” said Madame 
sbrewdly. ‘Are you going to be married? 
Js an elopement in store for us? There wil! 
be a fine fuss about itin the newspapers if 
you do anything extraordinary! You are 
becoming the fashion, my dear, aa they say 
in England; and,when you are the fashion, 
your SUCCESS 14 assared,’’ 

“] aw not going todo anything extraor 
dinary,” Said Cynthia, forcing @ smile, 
“and I do not mean lo elope with anybody, 
dear Madame; 1 only wanted t» thank you 
for ail that you have done forme, And 
now | must practise for this evening. Per 
baps masic will do my headache good.’’ 

But. even if music benefited her head, it 





did not raise ber *pirits. 


iach time that the postman’s knock v 
brated (hrougl! 6 house ber béart beat a 
eI vy that ene wea or yea t pause 
er singing ghe 4 ascerta o & 
etter a ne tor 
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The day wore on drearily. 

She would aot go out, much to Madame’s 
vexation; she practised, «he tried to read, 
she looked at her dresses. -she trie? all the 
usual feminine arts for passing time, going 
#0 far even as to take up some neediework, 
which she generally detested; but, in spite 
of ali, the day was cruelly long and 
blank. 

She dined early in the aftertioon, as she 
was going to sing that evening: and it was 
about seven o’clook that she resolved to go 
and dress for the party to which she was 
bound, saying to herself that all hope was 
over for that day—that she was not likely 
to near from Hubert Lepel that night. 

Just as she was going up-stairs a knock 
came to the door, 

She lingered on the landing, wonderin 
whether any visitor had come for her; an 
it was with a great leap of the heart thatshe 
beard ber own name mentioned, and saw 
the maid running up the stairs to overtake 
her befcre she reached her room, 

“It's Jonkine-—Mr. Lepei’s man, miss,’ 
said Mary breathlessly; “and he wants to 
know if he can apeak to you for a ino- 
unemt.’? 

Cynthia was balf-way*® down-etairs before 
the sentence was ou’ ofthe girl's mouth, 
Jenkins was standing in the hall, He was 
an amilable-looking fellow, and, although 
he had spoken flippantly enough to Sabina 
Meldreth of bis master’s friendship tor 
Mise West, he hada genuine adiniration 
for her. 


Oynthia had wonhis heart by kindly 
words and (ooks; she bad found out that he 
had a wite and some young children, and 
had made them presents and visited the 
new babyin her own inimitably frank, 
gracious, friendly was; and Jenkins was 
secretiy of opinion that his master could 
notdo better than marry Mise Oynthia 
West, although she was butasinger after 
all, Hespoketo her with an alrof great 
deference, 

“Il beg your pardon,ma’am; but I thought 
that 1’d better come and tell you about Mr, 
Lepel,’”’ 

“Have youa message—a note?’ cried 
Cynthia. 

“No, ma’am. Mr, Lepel’s not eble to 
write, nor tosend messages. Mr, Lepel’s 
ill in bed, ma’am, and the doctor’s afraid 
that it is brain-fever,” 

Cynthia gasped a little. 

“i thought that he—he iust be iil,’”’ she 
sald, 

It was said rather to herself than to Jen. 
kins, but nevertheless however, he heard 
it,and waa struck with sympathetic emotion 
immediately. 

“] thought you’d think 80, ma’ain; and 
therefore 1 made so boid 4s to look round,” 
he said respectiuily. “‘iie’s not been hiu- 
self, #0 to speak, for the last few days; and, 
when bis sister—Mrs. Vane—was up from 
Beecatieid to see bim, he seemed took 
worse; and Mra, Vane she sent mefor the 
doctor.”’ 

‘je Mre, Vane with bim now then?” 
Oyr't hia asked. 

“No, ma’am, She did not atc p long; but] 
expect that she’ll be round @ituer to-night 
or to-morrow morning.” 

“And is Mr. Leposl to have nobody to 
nuree him?” askeu Cynthia guile lodig- 
nantly. 

“There’s my wife, ma’am, who is used to 
nursing; and, if my tnaster is worse, o 
trained nurse can be sent for, | thougit 
you would like Ww know, tmia’am, = L've 
been talking to the landlady, and she's 
quite agreeable for my wife t) come on for 
a bit and help to waiton Mr. Lepel, Sue's 
there now.”’ 

“lam very much obliged to you for 
oo'ning, Jenkins,”’ 

“J thought, ma’am,’’ continued Jonkina, 
“that, if ever you was passing that way, 
you wight look in mavbe to ask after 
Mr. Lepel, you know. Ifyou was good 
enough always to ask for ny wiff, you #66, 
ma’am, she could tell you how my mastur 
was, or any news about bim.’’ 

Cynthia grasped the situation at once, 
and felt her tace flush a8 she |istened to the 
man’s awkward words. 

Evidently Jenkins knew that she was 
unacquainted with Mr, Lepel's family, and 
was trying to save her trom the unp 64s 
antnessof meeting any of them unex pected 


The thought gave her a moment's bitter 
humiliation; then 4.6 saw the motive aud 
felt a throb of gratitude 

“It was very good of you to tell me that, 
Jenkins,’”’ she said frank y potting out her 
hand to him, ‘and Iam very much obliged 
to you. 1 shall come to-tnorrow; it ia im- 
possible for me to come to-nigut.”’ 

Jenkins was not accusto ued to have his 
hand sbakeu by those whom he served, 
and Cynttia’s action © ibarrassed tilun coo- 
siderably. He was giad when she went on 
to ask a Question, 

“Do you think that Mr. Lepel Is ver, 
very ill?” 


There was a pathetic tremor in her 
voles 

“Well, ma’am, bhedon’t know no bing; 
he lies there and talks lo hinuisell——.iial’s 
wil.’’ 

“Heis unconscious! Oo! cried Cynthia, 





as if the words had given herastabel prs 
‘Does he talk about sny one--anythiuy?’ 
BL6 waked wiaifully. 
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again, or the General, and a bost o’ folks, 
It would only bother them, and do my 
master no good, If you went to-night, To- 
morrow mornving 'll be the time, And now 
I must be going; for I could only get away 
while my wile was there, and she wanted 
to get beck to the ohblidren by nine 
o’cloek,”’ 

So Jenkins iook hts leave, while Cyntnia 
went up to her room to dress for the 


y. 

W hat a mockery it seemed to her to don 
her pretty frock, ber ornawents, her flowers 
--to see herself a radiant vision of youth 
and loveliness in her mirror—while al! the 
time ber heart was bleeding for her lover's 
suffering, and he lay tossing upon a bed of 
sickness galling valoly upon her name! 

If she could have done as she liked, she 
would have relinquished all ber engage 
ments and sought his bedside at once. 

Kut---fortupately perbaps--.she was 
bound, for many reasons, to sing at Lady 
Beauclero's party 

Madame della Soala and others would be 
injured in reputation, if not in pocket, 
should she fail to appear. 

And, altbough she would not mind sacrt- 
fioing her own interests, she oould not sac- 
rifice those of her friends even for thesake 
of her love, 

Sne wassaid never to have looked # 
brilliant or sung #0 magnificently before. 
There waa a new strange touch of pathos in 
her eyes and volos--something that stirred 
the hearts of those who heard. 

The new vibration in her voice was put 
down to genius by her audience, and not 
by any means to emotion. 

“That girl willequai Patti {f she goes on 
like this,’ said one musical amateur to 
another that evening. 

“But she won't go on like this,” bis 
friend replied. “She'll marry or break 
down or something; she won't last; she 
won't be tied down to a professional life 
that’s my prophecy. She'll boli!’’ 

The atnateur iaughed hitn to scorn, 

But be bad reason to alter histone when 
some years Jater his friend reminded hii 
of hia prediction, and coupled it with the 
information that Cynthia West's last ap- 
pearance as a singer had been at Lady 
BKeauclerc's party, 

But she had no idea, during the evening 
in question, that lt was absolutely her last 
appearance, 

Her mind had never been so nach set on 
a professional career as it was just then. 
She meant to go to America with her father 
certainly, but to take engagements asa 
vocaiiast in the States, 

That she was atall likely to cease work 
60 suddenly and #0 #00n never Onoe Coour- 
red to her, 

She was glad wnen the evening was over 
—gied to yet back to her own quiet room 
and to lay certain plans forthe morrow, 
Sie would go to Hubertin the morning — 
not to stay of course, but to see whether he 
was well nursed and tended; and she would 
take with ber the ornaments that be had 
presented tober and which she had meant 
to give back. 

She would get Mra. Jonkine to put them 
away for her in some safe drawer or box; 
and, when he was better, he would find 
them and understand, 

She would eccept nothing more from his 
hands, 

Yot, with all her prideand her sense of 
injured dignity, she wept half tne nignt 
atthe thought that he was suffering and 
thatahe could do nothing t alleviate hin 

vain, 

, She set off the next morning, between 
nine and ten o'clock, witha little black 
bag in ber hand. 

lt was larger than she needed it to be for 
mere conveyance of the jewelry which she 
wanted to restore; but she meant vo fill it 
with fruit—black tempting grapes and red. 
cheeked hot house peaches—for the invalid 
vefory she reached the house. 

She lett wusd with Mary that she did not 
know when she would return, and that 
Madame was not to walt luncheon or din- 
ueér ou her account 

Tils iiesssge, and the fact of her carrying 
away ® bay, led some persons to belleve 
that she was acting @ part in a long-preme- 
diteted scheme when she lett Madaine del- 
la Soala’s Louse that morning, But no 
kCbeWe Was present in any #hape or form 
w Cynthia's mind, 

|TO BB CONTINUDD, | 
I - 

A Woman & AUk —The fabled perver- 
sity of Womankind was given an exhibition 
in the marriage license office, at Pitsburg, 
on # recent afternoon, 

A young couples, each apparently about 
Jo years of age, entered the ottice arm in 
aria, and the gentioman asked for e license, 
The clerk began putting the regulation 
questions, when be met with an obatacie in 
the share of the lady's aye 

Hne Mat’ refused to tell It, saying she 
wasover 2] apd thal was enough, 

The © ork gently informed her that she 
would have to tell when and where she 
waaborn, Nue positively deciined, and in 
anawer toh sexpianations toid bin she did 
not want him totalk to her. 

Hor prospective bhueband expostulated 


Wilh her, bulsbe answered thatshe guessed 
twas booimuch trouble, and she would not 
wel inarried, 

‘Poey nally lef the office, the groom re 
tint k Zw toatl he guessed they would ty» 
back « mrtly Puey had not reappears 1 uy 

—-_ . ~~ 
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MY PATH. 


aY lL. MF 
Hines Thy dear band doth pount the wey, 
Shall I refuse Ww tread 
The pate ordained by God above, 
Where I am safely ledi’ 
I wiedly trust my band in tailor, 
My faltering feet no more 
Shall ehumble o'er Life's rocky ruad, 
Along | stormy shore: 


My storm-toseed barque of desUny, 
Sale moored upon thy vreast, 

No more fears shipwreck on life's sea, 
While by Thy love caressed, 

*Tle anchored fast \ thy fond heart, 
With all tte precious freight, 

Of Hope and Faith, of Trustand Love, 
Andalil the boons of Fate! 


ROY’S CHOICE. 


HM. GU, WIGHTWIOK, 


UHAPIi RK II 


KETINGS were naturally unaveld- 
i able; and on tLese vocasions tach was 
1 atudiously polite to the other and 
would put on @ sembinnoe of good fellow. 
ship which quite deceived Lady Lucy. But 
botu taciiiy conspired to defeat ner p ans 
for throwing them togetier, 

Ifthe Plorrepoinis were going to drive 
and Lady Lucy inviied Mra, Keaudesert to 
accompany tueni, she preferred walking 
that day. 

Ifa walk wee in yuestion—for Lauy Lucy 
attempied more huw sue bad hor nephew's 
aru Ww ean upon - Mra, beaudesert bed ar- 
ranged .o receive friends at bowe on that 
any. 

(ieotl wondered that Lady Luoy 
gaw turough Ler fridva's too transparent 
excuses, Hediu: and pride tired him to 
socoud Mra, Beaudeseri’s efforts at avold- 
&@ Co, 

Sho usually walked in the morning with 
some ofher friends, lunched apart, and 
rarely bonered tue table d’hote with her 
prosence; but as Goollrey smoked his olgar 
In the vorandan after dianer he sometimes 
preovived tie stately Sgure of his aunt's 
friend sinong the soattered groups listening 
w the band. 

‘Tne Honorable Mra, Keadesert bad man 
aoquaintanoces among the hotel visitors, all 
ot whom apparently felt themselves honor- 
od by her notices, 

But the exclus.veness of the beautiful 
Koglisiuwoman was 8O well known that 
it was considered rathberan event when 
she chose to show herseifin the public 
rooms, 

Oue evening she caine sweeping past the 
dark oorner of (he verandah where Pierre- 
peint bad ensconced himself to watch the 


never 


Prince P————, an Austrian charge 
d'afiaires, was waiking with her and doing 
his utinost to obtain one. fthe rare smiles 
a coveted by the little circle of admirers 
whom ashe kept ata respectable distance, 
Aa Mra. Beaudesert passed Geofl,the moon- 
light shining upon the fine face whose 
pateness contrasted with the crimaon silk 
wrap fling about ber head, bor dark trail- 
ing dress caught upon the tron scroll-work 
of the labie which held Colonel Pierre- 
point’s vafe noir, 


He sprang up and released her,and as be 
raised his hat in slience she recognised him 
with a grave bow, 

A strange thrill ran through him at this 
brief contact 6ven with the nem of her gar- 
inent, 

This cold, proud Englishwoman who 
heid herself #6 aloof, what odd spell attract- 
ed him to ber? 

He was vexed with Limeef for being un- 
abie to ignore her, yot he despised the 
poor wretohes who satat her feet craving 
ae it were actumb of mu ttee from her plen- 
tiful stock. 

Many among thein enviid bis opportu- 
nities, for about this tine Lady Lucy 
caughtacbill which confined ber to her 
roou, 

They were in the west wing of the hotel, 
close to those occupied by Mra, Heaudesert 
who apent oonsiderable of Ler time with the 
Invalid, 

Often as not when Geoft paid his visite to 
his aunt he would find Mra, Keaudesert in 
her favorite low cuair by the window over- 
looking the purple Mediterranean, doing 
her best to cheer Lady Lucy, who was out 
of spirite, 

She showed to especial advantage in 
these tender mvods of womanly compassion 
and—while they were united in the vou- 
mon task of amusing Lady Lucy—was 
for the time being iess disiaut to the 
Colonel, 

Heo was alinost seitish enough tw feel sor- 
ry when bis aunt's health improved, and 
she was able to pace the garden, leaning on 
bis arm, for couVaiesonce relaxed ber claim 
on her frieud'’s soviely, and Mrs, Keau- 
desert resumed her usual long oountry 
Waike wilh other scqualntances who tad 
felt (heiues. vow neg i ected, 

Gie tf rarely aaw her now exoept on Sun. 
day, when, like bimweecif, she was e regular 
ater dant at church, 

He wae annoyed to find bine 
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Sir Fergus Farqubareon’s invitation to take 
a sbort cruise with him after the Carnival. 
Lady Lacy was well enough to spare him; 
he would return later and escort her back 
to England. 

In the interval Mra. Beaudesert might 

leave M ; probaply they would never 
meet again. 
Astnueir scquaintance was so nearly at 
an end, Geoff permitted himself the in- 
duigence of at least one more Sunday of 
passing a blissfai houror sointhe same 
churoh with ber. 

On bis way to Lady Lucy’s rooms, before 
service, he met veautiful Mrs, Beaudesert 
in the ball. 

She wasalresdy in walking dress, and 
carried in her hand a ilarge bunch of Saf- 
fronia roses, 

One nestied at ber throat, its delicate 
hue contrasting finely with its dark foll- 


age. 

Geofl, as be vely greeted her, glanced 
jealously at the privileged flower, but his 
heart sank within him. 

Was she not going to churol on this 
bis last Sanday? He venturedto inquire 
timidly. 

“Ob, yes. Hut first I want to visit the 
—eT It is etill very early, 1 believe; 

ou will bave time to look in upon it Lady 

ucy.’ 

Geofl, however, an to make bis 
visitas sbhortas possibile, for he, too, had 
resolved to take the cemetery on his way. 
Perbaps he might overtake Mra. Heau- 
desert, and secure afew more words to 
treasure up in his memory when he had 
looked his last upon her. 

But when he presently reached the 
yweaceful God’s-acre, there was no trace to 
be seen of Roy’s Good Samaritan but a 
mn bis, 
not yet 


handful of fresh Saffronia roses u 
as yet, unmarked grave, Sheh 
her tender c ties! 

Her kindly feeling it seemed extended 
itweif to all the world but him, 

W hat was this unaccountable prejudice 
which had came as a shadow between 
them? 

While he lingered—for it was a pleasure 
now evento bauntthe place where her 
leet had so lately trodden—and puzzied 
over the probiew for the fiftieth time, 
something lying onthe ground, haif hid- 
den by the flowers, attracted his immediate 
attention. 

He stooped and picked up a small hymn- 
book bound in very costly red oalf, which 
he had often seen in Mra, Beaudesert’s 
hand, 

He opened it and looked onthe fiy-leaf 
for the owner's name, Yos, there it was: 

‘Una Bevan, from her dear fatner, June, 
1877.” 

“Una Bevan!”’ 

A light flashed u Piertepoint. The 
mystery was 6xplained, the vague haunt. 
ing remembrance,the prejudice, the strange 
avoidance, the old friendship with his 
cousin Roy! 

And with the revelation came a sudden 
awakening ashe realised with a keen sen- 
sation of mingled joy and shame, that be 
had followed in bis vousin’s footate 

His long upecathed heart wan toucted at 
Jast,and by tbat self-same Una Bevan 
whom inthe days of her blithe girlhood 
he had put tosuch painful humiliation, 
W has hope remained to him! 

Looking across the barrier which his 
own hand had raised between them, he 
knew that be loved—and loved in vain. 


CHAPTERIII, 


KS, BEAUDESERT’S salon, au pre- 
\l mier, boasted a stone balcony over- 

looking the Mediterranean, which 
whe @ favorite haunt of hers, 

This afternoun she sat with her book, al- 
ternately reading and musing, as she lifted 
her ey:s now and again tothe peaceful 
scene before her, 

It wae the closing day ofthe UCarniva): 
she felt absolutely secure from interrupt- 
ion in her retreat, and was, theratoce,wntia- 
ly surprised when @ visiting card was band- 
ed to ber, promptly followed by its owner, 
Colonel Pierrepoint. 

He stepped out intothe sunsbine as she 
rose to meet bim in momentary embarrass- 
iment and some wonder at his viasit,the first 
he had ever paid her. 

‘You are surprised to see me,’’ he began 
quickly, in a tonealmost of apology, “but 1 
ain leaving M to-morrow, and want 
first to restore a certain piecer of you pro- 
perty. I should have done so before, but 
we have not met since Sunday.”’ 

“Indeed! i havenot missed anything. 
Ob! yea, 1 bave though!—my dear littie 
hymn-book! |# it possibie you nave found 
thai? 1 shail be so glad, for it was my dear 
father’s last gift to me,”’ 

“Then I am very lucky, for I have it safe 
with me,’’ 

“That is good news indeed! You shall 
have some tea as a reward, Take this chair; 
lam expeoting Lady Lucy Plerrepoint 
presentiy—like myself, she ignores tue 
Carnival.” 

“Thanks, | cannot stay; my friend Far- 
qubarson is on shore for the gaities, and is 
couing to dine with me,” 

But be still lingered, looking down upon 
her, @ tall igure framed in the doorway. 
tie bad tekou a desperate resvluticn now, 
and was summoning all bis courage to car- 
ry it out. 

Tuere Was an unooufortable silence. 
Mra. Beaudesert etretched out her hand to 
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MnO decabore , 


over Geofl as he watched her playing with 
the flowers, and made him miserable. 

He took the handsome littie calf-bound 
book outof hie waistcoat pocket, opened 
the fly-leaf where the Una Bevan confront- 
ed bim in faded ink, and handed it to Mrs. 
Beaudesert, 

“So itis this which bas stood like a 
shadow between us all this while! I only 
found itout yesterday, though | have beeao 
haunted oan and ain by some vague 
resemblance. Well! it is fair and just that 
Mrs, Beaudesrt should avenge the wrongs 
of Una Bevan, and ido not complain. I 
know how you must have nated me for ail 
I made you suffer. I’ve bated myself many 
a time when the recollection came over née; 
butthe hourof my triamphb bas come. 
Against my will you compelied my admira- 
tion then; against ny will you have com- 
pelled my love since,’’ 

(ieoft spoke stiffly, proudly, as though 
forced into the confession. 

Mis, Beaudesert meantime stood leaning 
against the balcony, with an expectant look 
in ber grey eyes. 

“You are andever will betheorne wo- 
man in all the world for me,’’ Geoff went 
on in bia blunt, simple way. ‘In telling 
you so, | make what amends I can, and 
offer you ali thata mancan do to take or 
to leave—myselt and my life’s devotion. 
Revenge the past if you willl’ 

A burning blush bad risen to Mrs, Beau- 
desert’s white brow, and tor a woment her 
eyes tell before G wttrey’s, while she still 
plucked wecbanicaliy at the blossoms 
within reach, severing them one by one 
tili they feil in golden rain around her, 

Perbaps it was thesight ofthe bright 
petals scattered at her feet as ber life’s hap- 
pinves had once been that roused the oid 
spirit within ber, 

She stepped forward, ber hands clasped, 
her eyes dilating. 

“Reveng:! Ab! what would I not have 
given ten years agoto buy one bour’s re- 
vengeé On you and on a world which had so 
siignted me! Did you realizes what you 
were doing that April morning when de- 
liberately, in cold blood, you slew my love 
—my hope—wy self-respect? Did no 
thought of the bappiness you had wrecked 
haunt you as you took your seif.compiacent 
way back totupe world again, leaving your 
victim pron and prostrate jn her va: ley of 
bumilliatiou? Sse! the Una Beaudesert of 
to-day is not so unlike the Una Bevan of 
long ago, for the memory of the girl’s 
wroupgs bas still power to stir the woman’s 
anger. 1 might bave grown all bardin my 
misery and desolation, but, thank Heaven! 
a kind hand was outstretched to my rescue, 
The time came when | learned what a good 
man’s love can be, and whata base coun- 
terfeit had deceived ine before,’’ 

She sighed; and Geoffrey noticed that 
tears were trembling on her long beautiful 
lasles, 

He waited arespectiul silences, his eyes 
turned upon her bandsome face witha 
wistful heart-bunger; but Mrs, Beaudesert 
quickly recovered her compvsure; she 
had early schooled herself to cumplete seit- 
control, 

‘*] had veen a widow three years when I 
met your cousip again, ill—dying, wanting 
the necessaries of iife,”’ 

“And his «extremity was your opportu. 
nity for Leaping coals of fire upon his 
head?’’ 

“I was glad to beable to relieve bis ne- 
cessities,’’ she said, withasimple dignity 
which became her well, ‘‘He recoguized 
me af 1 stood by his ‘sick-bed, but to this 
day Lady Lucy does not know that ‘Roy’s 
Good Samaritan’—as she loves to call me— 


you have admitted her to your 
charity?’ 

“It would seem so,’”’ coloring. ‘I have 
even grown fond of Lady Lucy, strange as 
it may appear.”’ 

‘Then itis only myself that you cannot 
forgive. Well,’’ aftera pause, “I would 
rather have your hate than indifference, 
at lexst so | au sometimes in your thoughts, 
Indeed, had things been different, some- 
thing tells me that my love, always plead: 
ing with you, must someday have prevaii- 
ed. Ab, youturn away! but, even now, 
perhaps, the time may come when your 
heart will soften towards me, and a 

ifan emphatic devial were springing to 
Una’s lips, the sudden entrance of Lady 
Lucy, bearing her pet pug, Toby, in her 
arins, spared her nephew tue pain of its ex- 
pression. 

“Geotl! the Mee | rson I am looking for. 
This dog isso pining for alittle air and 
exercise, but Barrington has gone off fora 
Carvinal holiday, and it 1s quite out of the 
question for mé to venture out. W111 you 
take Toby for a little run, Geoff? Just for 
half-an-hour?”’ . 

Geofl resigned himself to circumstances, 
for bis mission was accomplished. 

bide _ ~? lavished her endearments 
upon To © went quietly upto Mrs, 
Beaudesert alli alain 

“Is this farewell?’ he asked in a very soit 
voice, 

With averted eye she silently put ber 
hand in bis, He sighed, 

“Ab, weil, of course] knew the hope- 
lesanees of it all, Good-bye, and try to tor- 
Kive me,’”’ 

He had expected nothiug better, nay, 
deserved no other treatment at her vands; 
but the thought did not sweeten the bitier- 
uese of the draughi as he left her presence 
with bis heart heavy within hin. 

Sir Fergus did not receive the hearticat 

f wescomes when he cawe to keep bis ap- 
| iment. 

errepoint was distrait, pre 30 
te during tbe first quarter of an IT wt 
j ier his eyes kept wane iDg lOWardsa tue 
loor by which Mrs, 


pied 


Hesaudesert usually 





Heknew not whether he was glad or 
sorry that ber place still remained emmy 
at the table, 

Sir Fergus, too, between the plats, raked 
the tabie with his eyeglasses, too busy 
looking about bim to take any notice of his 
host’s abstraction, Butanon he turned to 
Geoft, 

“Pierrepoint, I want you to do me a good 
turn presently. There’s someone stayin 
atthe Milleffleurs whose acquaintance 
am very anxious to make—a Mrs, Beau. 
desert, Lord Villebois’s daughther-in-law, 
The Mrs. Beaudesert, I t to say, for 
she is unrivalled, She has lately bought a 
fine property near my people in Somerset, 
and they all rave about her. Beaud 
I’m told,jast idolized her, and he has 
lett her absolute mistress of a tremendous 
fortuue,”’ 

“Indeed!” 

Geott managed to make his tone provok- 
ingly indifferent. 

“Did you ever meethim? He was one 
of our ablest Indian judges, and only to 
bein his company wasa liberal educa- 
tion. 

“[ never hesrd his name till I came 
here,’’ Geoft answered stiffiy. ‘And don’t 
set your hearton seeing her this evening 
for she’s not en evidence,’”’ 

He turned the subject bastily and plung- 
ed into talk with their vis-a-vis who were 
discussing Spiritualism, Buddhism, and 
other kindred isme of fashionable philoso. 
phy, with all the enthusiasm of Athenians 
of old for some new thing, 

Gectf was an old-fashioned fellow in 
many wayé, and opened his honest eyes in 
sheer perpiexity at the new lights of these 
nineteenth century iconoclasts, who, hay. 
ing long ago cast down the old time-honor- 
ed idols, seemed to be exalting others with 
feet of ciay to their vacant niches, 

The vagaries ofthe modern thought are 
not soothing toa mind saddened and pre- 
oxcupied, yet, perhaps, they were hardly 
responsible for the nuit blanche which 
succeeded for Pierrepoint 

Some straege unin' eligible influence was 
a>road, 

Even the very brute creation seemed 
conscious of something maligna and un- 
toward in theatmosphere, for Geoffrey, tos- 
sipg up. n bis bed sieepless and wretched, 
could hear the how! and barking of dogs in 
the silence of the night, and the disturbed 
cries of birds. 

Towards morning he fellinto a restiess 
d¢z9, from which he was suddenly awaken- 
ed by a grinding roar asof subterranean 
thunder, followed by the crasu of falling 
timber, while his bead rocked violently 
beneath him, anda large picture on the 
wall facing him was dashed violently to the 
ground. 

Geoff scrambled up and hastily dreased 
hiunself. it was not the first time he had 
been in an earthqueke; indeed, at this 
epoch of his life, few experiences were new 
to Geoffrey. 

a self-engrossament excusable 
under tbe circumstances, be made hia way 
downstairs through an excited crowd of 
frig:.tened people in every variety of des 
vbabille, some shrieking, some fainting, 
some clinging to their male protectorr,some 
— advice—none taking it—to the first- 

0r. 

os wrecked corridors, strewn with a 
litter of plastes fren walls and ceilings, 
past open doors and empty rooms, Pierre- 
point sped towards the West ing, till 
hurriediy turning the last corner he stop- 
ped sbort. 

Here the flooring had given way alto 
getber, and an impassible chasm lay be- 
tween him and the doors opposite, He 
shouted loudly with a vague idea of at 
tracting the occupants’ atte ntion, yet of what 
use while that fearful guif lay between 
them and safety! 

His aunt’s rooms and those occupied by 
Mrs, Beaudesert lay far away from those of 
tne other visitors, 

They were in peril together and alone, 
and who could say how soon the sullen 
wutterings of the unquiet earth might break 
outin open anger and complete the ruin 
already begun? 

A sick feviing of despair came over (eof! 
as he dashed downstairs and on to the ter- 
race, the ground rocking beneath him ashe 
Tan. 

ina few minutes he stood beneath the 
windows of the West Wing; many of 
them were open. He shouted with all 
his might, calling on his friends by 
vame, ; 

‘Yes, we are here,’’ wasthe quick re 
sponse, 

A tamiliar figure cameand leaned over 
the heliotrope-wreathed balcony, ciaspipg 
ius hands in thankfulness, 

“Isit you! Ab! thank heaven! But re 
treat is cut off, and I was afraid we suould 
be left to die up bere,’’ she continued iw- 
aorta A 
“Is y Lucy Pierrepoint with you up 
there?”’ 

“Yes; lying down in my room, faint and 
ill with the snock,”’ : 

“IL will getaladder atonce, Will you 
look Up some wrrps, and any small valu- 
abies whilel am gone? Keepa good beart, 
Mrs. Beaudesert, I will not be goue Very 
long.” 

Se smiled back at bim reassuripg!y,and 
Geol! hurried off, 

He afterwards came to consider it quilé 
providential tbat the day before he had L4p 
pened to notice some houses under repall 
near the Post- flice, 

Phe Post office itself 
the secaff iding and 
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Millc fleurs, through the obstructions of the 
crowded streets, 

One or two priests going about among 
their frightemed flocks were urging ace pn 
to the mountains, others were hurrying to 
the shore, 

On the earth this terrible Ash Wednes- 
day wee terror, and mourning, and woe, 
putin tbe heavens the pitiless sun kept 
siniliog cernival. 

When Colonel Pierrepoint reached the 
Mili: floors, Mra, Beaudesert was looking 
out for him, 

ie caught sight of her le face above 
the a blossoms, and was reassured, 
She was 60 safe then. 

The ladder was placed and +> by the 
porter, Pierre, and in a minute fi was 
vn the balcony. 

‘At last!” said Pierrepoint under his 
breath, 

Mra, Beaudesert was wonderfully calmn. 
Sue bad put on her hat and traveling cloak, 
and collected some wraps which she tlung 
down to Pierre, 

Gieot! went up to her. 

‘Come!’ he said; “Pierre will hold the 
ladder.” 

Kut Mrs, Beaudesert kindly waved him 
aside, 

“No,” she said gently; ‘Lady Lucy first, 
She is all ready in her walking-things, but 
dreadfully alarmed,” 

‘11L goto ber, but let me see youin 
safety firat; it will take but avery few 
minutes!” 

Ine resolute look on her face was not to 
be uistaken, 

“All in good time,” she said firmly, 
“Come, don’t let us waste any precious 
minutes,”’ 

He dared say no more, and sheled the 
way to where Lady Lucy was waiting, a 
smelling bottle in one hand, and her fat 
pug, Toby, beld tightly in the other. 

Sue was trembling and helpless as a baby 
and between them they bad much ado to 
sootbe and reassure her before she would 
trust to the ladder even in Geoftrey’s 
care, 

Tnen there was ber poor Toby, always 
an embarrassinent even in happier mo- 
menta, 

Kut Mrs, Beaudesert promised to take 
faithful care of him, and at last, gently per. 
sistent, succeeded in withdrawing the 
frigntened animal from its mistress’s clasp, 
Lady Lucy protesting all the while that 
nothing should induce her to desert her 
darling. 

in five minutes more, though it seemed 
an age to her nephew’s impatience, Lady 
Lucy, still sobbing and protesting, was de- 
posited inthe garden ata safe distance 
from the house, 

Geott only waited to drop afur cloak 
about her shivering form, and then burried 
back to Mra, lkeaudesert in the perilous 
West Wivg. 

Sue was beguiling the time by gathering 
together a few treasures which she was loth 
to leave behind her. 

‘Toby trembied violently and gave a 
series of short, sharp barks, exding ina 
piteous bowl, 

At the same moment came a grating, 
deafening roar, the whole house seemed to 
rock violentiy from side to side, the heav 
stone mantel piece tottered slowly forward, 
and the beautiful ornaments upon it fell 
with a orash and were shattered into frag- 
ments. 

Mre, Beaudesert turned deadly pale, but 
she neither screamed nor fainted. She and 
(Gieoft stood speechless, facing each other 
with dilated eyes, 

Ali at onoe, while the room still vibrated 
violently, and tbe church belis rang an 
alarm of fear in the rocking steeples, there 
came the sound of a loosening of stones, a 
grating and grinding close at hand, follow- 
ed by an awful crash. 

It seemed as though the very foundation 
of the earth were loosened. 

Mrs. Beaudesert put out ber hands to 
Pierrepoint with a cry: 

‘Geoftrey!”’ 

The word was breathed almost in a 
whisper, but be caught it. And in that 
AW ‘al aecaent Geoftrey Pierrepoint under- 
stood that the desire of his heart wag grant- 
ed him at last, 

if this were, indeed, death, its. bitterness 
was sweetened for him as he dared to gather 
the trembling form of bis beloved into bis 
protecting arms, and felt the proud head 
nestling content upon bis shoulder, while 
together they waited—walted—waited—for 
destruction! 

* 2 J 


A shout presently aroused the pair in 
rather a prosaic manner, 

It was Pierre, who having wisely fled 
during the tremblement de terre had now 
ventured cautiously back to his post, 

The actual damage, it see.ned, was not 80 
great alter all. 

The main fabric of the Hotel had resisted 
the shock and still stood firm, and the lad- 
der, though thrown to the ground, was 
luckily uuinjared, 

Geoftrey only waited to test it with his 
own weight, and then hastened his com- 
panion’s escape to the garden below. 

Sue bad passively resigned berseif to his 
care and, tuovgh trembling in every limb, 
suppressed Ler fears and obeyed tis direct 
ious in silence, not uttering a word, even 
of thanks, until she found herself safe be- 
side Lady Pierrepoint, beyon the reach 
of falling stones aud tottering flvors. 

None of them ever quite kuew how tie 
next bour passed. 


Una Beaudesert bad hazy recollections of 
ffrey forcing refreshwwent upon them 
nS they sat there, dizzy, cb ed aud trem 
K,'in the keen norning & amid 
edley f jreadful sce Ss a A 80U a 
w sh ong haunted ber dreams, 
Hysterical, half-dressed people cowering 


nl 


togetber in ps; htened animals 
running hither and tiie, ein 
lying about on mattresses; others, bruised 
or injured, borne away moaning to the 
hospitais; but amidat it all the comfortable 
bt that Geofl was taking care of them 
“teen and planning for thes. 
Unah & new restful sense of sharing 
Lucy’s blind confidence in her 
nephew's wisdom, and instinctively they 
both gave themselves up to bis guidance 
without question or argument. 

And so a little later the trio found them- 
selves on their way to the shore to peek the 
friendly shelter of Sir Fergus farquhar- 
son's yacht, which Geoff had secured for 
them. 
eat aney a! to with b tater of eve 

$ uablea, wearing appare 

halt-packed portmanteaux; and teens 
them some few fortunate fugitives were 
like themaecl ves oS ty to find that safe- 
ty on the water whi the yawning earth 
— them, 

Jolonel Pierrepoint was supporti his 
= trembling footeteps as * dang to 

min nervous terror, alm 
oy. Mg ’ oat hysterical 

it was net until they were safely in the 
boat, receding farther and farther with 
*very Oar-stroke from the perils of the shore 
that Geofl again found himself beside Mrs. 
Beaudesert. 

She sat wito ber head resting on her 
hand gezing on the ruin they h left be- 
hing them; the Cathedral with its fallen 
cupola, the tottering walls and chimneys of 
the old town, the beautiful, wrecked fucade 
ofthe Miliefleurs where they had lately 
lodged in security, 

She shivered asa sickening sense came 
over her of the danger they had narrowly 
escaped. 

Geot!, watching her anxiously, hastened 
to wrap alight traveling shawl about her 
shoulders, fancying that she was cold: 
he was always more apt at deeds than 
worda, 

She turned to Pierrepoint very grate- 
— 

“You are very good. | have never thank- 
ed you yet.”’ 

“There is no need,” he said. ‘That one 
word was enough for me, Did you mean all 
it expressed?"’ 

He was now over her very tenderly, 
Cayer to be assured of his seeming good 
fortune, 

“It seems Somehow almost too good to be 
true, and 1 wouldn’t for the world hold you 
to it if you repent.”’ 

A beautiful color flushed her wan face, 
Geoftirey for his part could hear his heart- 
beats as he laid his band wistfully upon 
her arm. 

‘“Yeil me, Una, did you mean it?’’ 

She looked up, and her earnest hazel eyes 
met his frankly with alook of mischief lark- 
ing in their depths, 

“Mean what, Geoff? That the time you 
spoke of has come? Yes; though you should 
never have known it exoept for the earth- 
quake. And, by-the-bye, what about 
Lady Plerrepoint? You remember that 
sne quite disapproved of poor Fitzroy’s 
choics,”’ 

“True, dear; but | know she’!l find 
room in ner heart for ‘RK »y’s Choice,’ ” 

(THE END.] 


READY WIT. 








session of ready wit does not seem de- 

sirable, for nothing Is of more use in an 
emergency than theability to return “a 
Roland for an Oliver’ in such a way aa to 
extinguish an opponent. 

To the point isan anecdote told regard. 
ing two opposing barristers, 

The lawyer for the defence was so severe 
upon the prosecutor that the latter rose and 
asked: 

“Does the learned counsel think mea 
tool?’”’ 

The retort was prompt: 

“My friend wishes to know if 1 consider 
hima fool; andin reply to his question, 
loan only say thatl am not prepared to 
deny it.” . 

Toere are many instances of on of 
arms vetweer Bench end Bar, but this one 
may be new to our readers. 

At the close of alengthened wrangle be- 
tween a judge and a prominent counsel, the 
former suid: 

‘Well, sir,if you do not know bow to con- 
duct yourself aa a gentieman, lam sure | 
can’t teach you.”’ 

To which the barrister immediately re- 
plied; 

“That is so, my lord.” 

Occasionally, however, the votaries of the 
law have the tables turned uponthem as 
in the case of the lawyer who,driving along 
acountry road, asked a woman who was 
going in the same direction the way to his 
destination. 

She told him, and added that, as she was 
going part of the journey, abe would point 
out the way. : 

“All right, my good woman,” said the 
lawyer; “Jump up—better bad company 
than none.” 

After going some milles, the woman 
tuanked him for the drive and descended, 
and he asked how much farther he had to 


[scan are few people to whom the pos. 


0. 
. “Oh,’? she answered, ‘‘you passed the 
place you want twoor three miles back; 
put a8 I thought bad company better than 
none, | brought you on.” 

The legal gentieman certainly deserved 
the lesson, and it is to be hoped that he pro 
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fiercely that he would “sooner vote for the 
devil for hirg.”’ 

“I’ve notthe slightest doubt of it, my 
friend,’’ aaid the idate quietly; ‘but in 
the event of your friend not ooming for- 
ward, may J count on your vote?” 

Here is another of the same kind. 

At an open political meeting a man 


“Hurrah for Jackson!’ to whicha by- 
stander retorted: 

“Hurrah for jackass!” 

“AL right, my man," exclaimed the first 
speaker; ‘you hurrah for your tavorite 
candidate, end I'll do the same for mine,” 

Ready wit cannot be said to be natural to 
youth, for the answers given by precocious 
schoolboys are not witty, but usually the 
outcome either of misunderstanding or of 
‘“sheek.’’ 

| ape, are exceptions, however, to the 
rule, 

A teacher asked hia class what wan inean 


by “divers diseases,’’ 9 
He was rather surprised when one of the 
boys answered: 


‘*Water on the head.” 

A little dot ofa girl inquired of her 
mother the weaning of “trans-atiautio,’’ 
and was told, ‘Across the Atlantic,” 

“Does ‘trans’ always mean ‘cross,’ mam- 
ma?’’ she then asked. 

“Yeon,” repiied her mother; ‘‘but don’t 
bother me any more,”’ 

“Then | guess ‘transparent’ ineans cross 
parent,” was the reply. 

The Lord Provost of a certain well-known 
city had a daughter married to a gentleman 
of the name of Heard; aud speaking of 
naines to several friends, he happened to 
remark: 

“My grandmother wasa Husband and 
7 mother a Men.” 

‘hese having been the maiden names of 
the ladies, 

“Why, in that case,’’ said the celebrated 
Dr. Gregory, who was present, ‘we may 
the less wonder at your daughter having 
got a Beard,’’ 

Turning from expressed repartee, we 
find that there cau be no less wit in the 
manner in which noted writers subscribe 
themselves, 

For instance we have it upon record that, 
when Giengarry claiimed the chieftainship 
of the Macdonald clan, the generally 
acknowledged chief wrote to him as fol- 
lows: 


“My Dear Glengarry,—A® soon as you 
can prove yourself my chief, 1 shall be 
ready to acknowledge you. Inthe imean- 


time, | am yours, 
“MAUDONALD.”’ 


This letter nay have suggested to Ken ja- 
min Franklin the note be wrote to a friend 
in Kagland when the colonies declared 
their independence, and which  ciosed 
thus; 

“You and 1 were long friends, You are 
now my enemy, and | am yours—B. 
Frank mn,”’ 
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Sus Hav a Bitt.—Every one had his 
or her line over the rail of the boat await- 
ing a bite, when the freckle-iaced girl with 
eubera hair turned to the young tuan with 
downy moustache and two watoh chains, 
and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Augustus! I believe—I believe I 
havea bite!” 

“Then pull in,” be commanded, 

“But it may be a great big fish, and he 
may pull me into the water.” 

J won't let him.’’ 

‘But if he doea?’’ 

“] will save you, or we will 
gether.”’ 

“Then—then I will pull.” 

She pulled, and brought in asea robin 
about as big as your finger. The peril had 

saed. 


perish to 


pwWe sneered at the catch, but they imind- 
ed it not. Not until that moment bad they 
dared acknowledge their love. He was 
her’n andehe washis’n, and they were 
very, very happy as they spiton the vait 
for more luck, 
—_——n OE 

SPHERE OF SILENCK.—A conteuiporary, 
in speakiog of the sphere of silence, says, 
that there are things too low, anid also 
things too high, w be made the subjects of 
common speech, The appetites and the in 
ferior iu pulses of nan need provisions, but 
do not bear much discussion; while mon 
in deep reverence do not talk to one another 
but remain with hushed mind side by aide. 
Language Oocupies the mid-region between 
wants that ground us on the earth and the 
affections that lift us totbe skies, Kut the 
loquacious man respects neither of these 
extremes. Nothing w him 14 too private or 
too sacred to be the theme of bis ready ton- 

ue apd his voluble speech, Let him who 
s conscious of his weakness museon its 
many evils,and remember that “in the 
multitude of words there wanteth not ain, 
but he that refraineth hia lips is wise,’’ 

_—_—> > 

Friant Causev His HAIBK TO Gaow, — 
At least one good effect of the Johnstown 
flood has been noted, It caused hair to 
grow for#span who had been bald for 
many years, His nawe is Marbury, and 
he battiod with the rushing waters for 
seven bours before vLeing rescued. ‘Two 
days after he noticed adowny substance 
all over bis bead. As time passed the down 
became hair, which grew rapidly, and is 


now aninch long. ‘The sluory comes Via 
Kensas, which got it from @ cousin of Mar 
burg who lives in Miss 
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Scientific and Useful. 


NaAPaTaa Drees vor Fus..—Reporta 
come constantly from Nt Peteraburg of the 
increasing use of naphtha dregs as fuel, 
Railways and manufacturers are adopting 
it in place of wood and ooal, and it ia even 
utilized for domestic purposes, It ia 15 
per cent, cheaper than wood or coal, and 
occu pies less piace in storage, 


OASTING IN STEBL AND BRonze,.—The 
old Hindoo art of uniting different metals 
by casting has been revived in a Loston 
foundry. S.eeland bronze are now cast 
togetuer by —— the bronz> parta of the 
Object first, then cleaning them and placing 
them in their proper positions in a mould 
for the entire objsct. Molten steel is then 
poured in, and it unites with the bronze 
icra it comes in contact with the lat. 

r. 


ELgOTRKIO TANNING —A process of tan. 
ning by electricity has been successfully 
worked in France for the last six montis, 
and special harness made from the leather 
is exhibited in the Paris Exhibition. The 
process consists in subjecting the bides to 
the action of a current of electricity while 
in contact with the ordinary tanning ma- 
terials, A great saving of timeis said to be 
efiected, and the cost is reduced one-halt. 
A company has been formed in this ooun- 
try tw introduce the method, 


AN ELastic Honsgsnor, —There has 
been Introduced a new’ horseshoe, which 
deserves notice, It is made of “Whaleite’’ 
—an elastic com position—and besiies wear- 
ing well, as far as has been tried, it has the 
merit of preventing the horse from al! pping 
on slippory streets or ioe Moreover, 
boing elastic, it doos not jar the legs of the 
animal so much as the hard tron shoe; and 
it can be cut to fit the hoof, Inatead of tho 
hoot being cut to fit the shoe, It also al- 
lows the tree ex pansion of the hoof, and is 
caloulated to prevent the prevalent dis- 
eases Of horses’ hoofs, 


YouRnOWN WRATH RE PROPHET,-When 
astoru: is advancing the wind blows to 
meetit. Thuae wind blowing from the 
east or sOUL Least Indicates the approach of 
astorm fromthe west When the storm 
centre has passed, however, the wind chan- 
ges and follows the storm, Ifa person has 
a good barometer and wind gauge he can 
teil pretly correctiy when a storm is ap- 
proaching. W.thout the instruments the 
clouds may be watched, and when seen to 
be moving rapidly from the southeast, and 
there sare indications of the presence of 
much molsture in the air, # storm im not 
far away. 

_— «oe ~~ 


: Farm and barden, 


Paint.—A few dollars invested in paint 
will not only add to the attractivenos of 
the farm but will ave Wear and tear, No- 
thing is so economical ag paint. It orna- 
nents and preserves the buildings, 


Woop Asi KS,—Wood ashes contain a 
considerabie percentage of potash, which 
in wp onsential element of plant food, Ko- 
ing fine, they can easily be mixed with the 
soll and made available for the growth of 
the plants. 


Finrn.—Filthy quarters cause lice on all 
Classos Of stock, and at this season the ver. 
min inultiply very rapidly, An animal 
that Is6 infested with vermin cannot be kept 
in good condition, even with the best of 
feeding. 


limnavy Loabs..-When «# horse with a 
heavy load stops to rest do not start him 
again until he nas hed plenty of time to 
recover his strength. Some horses will 
show an inclination Wo procsed after they 
have thoroughly rested, 


THe CE LLAK.—In the attempt to keep 
potatoes, turnips and other rootatbe ftarim- 
or gives too much protection against the 
cold, The cellars, pitaor bins should be 
constructed in a manner to retain an even 
temperature if possibie, Heat sometimes 
does more injury to such crops than cold, 
Sweet potatoos should be kept at a tomper- 
ature of about 65 degress, White potatoes 
and turnips keep test at about 10 de- 
roo, 


OXEN.—Oxan are serviceable on large 
farts, and also in those sections where the 
roads are nearly impassabie in winter, as 
they can travel where a horse cannot ven- 
ture. They can be bred for the purposes 
desired by judicious selection of the best 
breeds for producing quick-draught oxen, 
t1.6 Devon breed being superior tw any 
otuer, A Devon ox will bear the heat weil, 
travel ata rapid gait and endure fatigus. 
A cross of the Devon with large native 
stock also produces 6xcelleont oxen, if 
the tnale calves are retained for tit pur- 
p ome. 

Housks Or STKEKL VPLATES.<—A_ very 
favorabie scoount is given in the bl rene) 
papers of # new system of building houses 
of Btool plates, introduced some Linnie ayo, 
It bas been salisfactorily @scertained tat 
corruyeted shee, of no were than «ou 
ineter in thickuess, ar6 BUulliciently slrong 
for buliding houses several stories hiv, 
avd the material used aliows of quile « 
varioty Of architectural ornamentation. 
Phe piates thus employed are of toe Nuc 
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Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels has heretofore been $10 00, 
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A Luw Unto Self. 

There never was & time in the world’s 
history when men more noisily claimed 
the right to be a law unto themselves than 
at present. And yet how few understand 
ite tarreaching meaning and conse- 
quences 
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have & mind to do 
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sists in our doing a8 we havea mind t). 


‘Does aot the definition lack something 
of clearness, thent’’ 1. does. 
something Jeft out, or not added. 

“And what is that?’ 
better understandiag of it by some reading 
ot lite—by some tamiliar illustrations. 

Consider how many laws there 


light; the laws of heat, the laws of gravita 
tion; the law of sleep; the law of food; the 
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There sare some men who must bave 
eight hours’ sleep in twenty four, and 
there are others who do not need more 
than five or sx hours’ sleep in twenty- 
fuur. 

There is a relativity in theese matters. 
There are some laws that touch men 
diflerently. And yetall men are sut j-ct 
to these laws. He that violates the law 
ot his physical organs is at once pursued, 
arrested, coavic ed, condemned, and pun- 
ished, by that nature of things which we 
call the necessity of material law. 

A man, in short, is treated asa prisuner 
and restrained of bis liberty, if he does not 
otey natural laws in their various degrees, 
according to their relative importance. 

And, on the other band, be that intelli 
,ently accepts, and heartily obeys known 
vatural jaws, bas health. and good spirits 
and vital buoyancy, and | +y, and & large- 
nese of liberty. 

The man who is constantly rubbing and 
galling agaivetthe law is under the law; 
but the man who is cognisant of the re- 
qiisitiong of the Jaw, and Gbeys them, is 
above the Jaw and is tree. 

By jollowing them it is that we come 
to the fulness of ourselves. The way to 
ward Jargeness is not to rebel against law, 
but to follow the indications of it. 

He who bas accepted law—who has 
coptormed bis jifeto it—who has made it, 
in some sense. & part of his own will, does 
just as he basa mind to, because he nas a 
mind to do juet as he ought to. 

A man who is ignorant of eating or 
driuking bas a mind to eat and drink 
everything that is put before him; and he 
has time to repent ot it afterwards. 

But when a man is thoroughly instructed 
in regard to eating and drinking, and is 
familiar with the laws of health, and has 
learned to conform to them, he sits down 
to & bountiful table, and he also eats as he 
bases mind to; but he bas a mind to eat 
only things that are good tor him 

In both cases men do as they like; bat 
in one case it leads intotrouble; and in the 
other case it lifts above all trouble. Obe- 
dience to natural law and spiritua! law is 
liberty; avd it is the only liberty that a 
man bas in tis world, 

What is it to be in the best sense « law 
unto yoursell? Simply to have embodied 
in yourself God's laws. 

You are not slaw unto yourself until 
you do what the law requires better by 
automatic action than by voluntary ¢ ffort. 
Your body takes care of itself, and your 
mind is engaged with business matters, at 
the tame time. 

Your body is goipg through « serics of 
compound gymopastics, aud at the eame 
time your mind is involved in a compli- 
cated, intellectual process. And each 
operation is carried on independent ot the 
other, and unconsciously. 

Therefore in these respects you are a 
law unto yourself. As 8cOn as a man has 
learned what the will of God 1s in respect 
to law, he forgets it. That is to say, he 
has put the law in himeelf in his life, to 
that itis registered there, and set to per- 
torm its own work. 

A literally complete independence jg 
even to man’s thought, since 
thought too, in ite beautiful freedom, ig a 
creature of omnipotence, 

Bat surely we infi.ct upon ourselves no 
grave dishonor by bending betore the 
trought or laws of God; surely we move 
with sufficient freedom, if in our treedom 
we move along the line ot right. 

It isthe line which the eterna] reason 
has constructed to span the chasms and to 
pierce the obstructions of thought. 

It is the line from which we cannot 
deviate, if we advance at all, without 
courting that ruin of all convictions which 


is the penalty of & too presumptuous hardi 
hood. 
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in them. If there be a fire of devotion, 
if thers be a zeal of love, which moves 
the motive, how magnificent must be the 
life thus lived! 

Maxs it a settled rule alwaysto do what 
your conscience directs, and to leave un- 
dove what it forbids. No matter whether 
it be ip action, or word, or thought, in 
public or in private, no matter bow much 
you may suffer in consequence of it, al. 
ways do what you believe to be right. 
There can no evi] happen to you 80 great 
88 to do wrong, and you can gain no good 
so great as that which arises trom doing 
right. 

UN LEss & man be well aware that be is 
laboring under a disease, he will not think 
ot asking for the remedies which might 
cure him; nor wil) be take them, although 
you hold them out to him, and although 
their «fiicacy may have been proved ina 
multitude of cases, more especially if they 
happen to be distastefui to his vitiated 
palate. If he mistakes the convulsive fiw 
of a fever for the vigor of health, he will 
not consent to practise that abstinence by 
which his fever might be subdued. Nor 
unless we are fully convinced that our 
souls are tormented by a deadly, clinging 
disease, and that no earthly power or ski!) 
can heal them, shal] we think of applying 
earnestly for health to the only physician 
of souls. 

Mucu of the harshness with which the 
old judge the young 18 due to want of un- 
derstanding, Want of sympathy with the 
motives, the feelings, the pleasures, the 
pains vf the immature life which has all to 
learn, allio bear, and as much to fear, 
The old have been through the same wood, 
bat they have forgotten both the way and 
the accidents thereof. They have not 
enough kindly imagination to fill up the 
long Japee of memory, when Time’s cflic- 
ing flogers have scored out events as well 
as feelings. They have no sympathy with 
the tollies they themselves once commit- 
ted and now sce committed by others. 


Wuen the veil of death has been drawn 
between us and the ot jects of our regard 
how quick-sighted do we become to their 
mcrits, snd how bitterly do we remember 
words, or even locks of unkindnuess, which 
may have escaped in our intercourse with 
them! llow caretul should such thoughts 
render us in the fulfilment of those cflices 
ot affection which may yet be in our 
power to perform! for who can tell how 
8000 the moment may arrive when repent- 
ance cannot be followed by reparation ? 


To advise the ignorant, relieve the 
needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that 
tall in our way almost evory day of our 
lives. A man has frequent opportunities 
of mitigating the flerceness of a party; of 
doing justice tu the character of a deserv- 
ing man; of softening the envious, quieting 
the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced; 
which are ail of them employments suited 
to a reasonable nature, and bring great sat- 
istaction to the person who can busy him- 
self in them with discretion. 

Tue winged avimals mentioned by the 
prophet Ez-kiel are represented as having 
under each wing a human hand. Here we 
have a type of the perfect character who 
not Only soarsto heaven on the wings of 
prayer, but holdeth out a hand of help and 
sympathy to his brother man. 

No words or ac ions, or conduct or 
writing, Or occupation can be innocent, 
ot which the natural tendency is, to ren- 
der others worse, that is, to injare their 
mora! character. 

It is not enough to say we should resist 
the motive which urges us 10 do Wrong. 
This is of course true; but it is also tue 
that we should not have permitied 
Motive lo stlain such strength. 
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To forgive a fault in another is 
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JOY BELLS, 





BY LOUISE MALCOM 8TBHNTUON, 
ihy band bas set the joy belis riaging 
In my beart of hearts to-day; 
sweet silver chimes o'er earthare Ginging, 
Notes as soft as mooulit ray, 


ne sun shines brighter than its wont, 
Tne skies wear lovelier azare hues; 
Ihe alr seems full of life divine, 
That all my nature upward wooes, 


What spell le thine to thrill my soul 
With magic witcheries of words ? 

What art dost use, tochain my will, 
With songe far sweeter than the bircs / 


rhe hidden harp within my heart, 
so long untouched, has silent been; 
1 deemed it safe from Cupid's dart, 
Fore’er impregnable to win! 
i oO 


Love’s Remedy. 


BY E. H. DIXON, 








room at Minton Court was dotted witb 
confidential groups, 

Huge logs blazed in the two fireplaces, 
but no lamps or candles had been biought 
in to disturb the intimacy of the twilight 
hour, 

Tea at Minton Court was always drank 
by firelight on winter afternoons, 

‘Darkness is such an aid to scandal,” 
Lady Minton used to say; “how can we 
pall our neighbors to pieces in the glare of 
those odious lamps? Hal! the best things 
1 have ever heard has been told me in the 
dusk,’’ 

The hour of tea was a sociable one, and 
the surroundings wore thorcughly femi- 
nine, 

The morning-room was furnished in that 
heterogeneous manner which is the char- 
acteristic of our time, 

There were many screens, and paluis iz 
brass pots, Indian mats and Japanese ta- 
bles, Turkish divans and Sniyrnese carvy- 
ings, while a number of Rajon etchings, 
framed in black, made a sad note on the 
Pompeian-red walls, giving the otherwise 
over-luxurious room that tcucn of studied 
pathos which is ever present in the com- 
plex and many sided life of to-day. 

The curtains were not yet drawn, and 
far off, apart from the group of dainty 
tigures Wo were clustered around the tea- 
table aud the fire, stood a young girl with 
her face pressed against the window, 

It was a cold, melancholy afternoon, and 
outsioé a heavy white fog was gathering 
over the frost bitten grounds, making 4# 
fine contrast to the gay and cheery scene 
within - doors, 

Suddenly she turned with acynical little 
from the window, 

“What a fool 1 am!’ said the girl to her- 
self, “Il have been standing at that cold 
window for exactly twenty minutes. And 
for wbat reason? Because Dr. Brooke 
chose to go out for a walk over the moors 
Ou @ particularly impossible day, and 
hasn’t come back yet. Is that a reason why 
{ should go witnout my tea, not to men- 
tion the awful possibility of catching a cold 
in my head, and baving a red nose?—On, 
thanks, Captain Egerton, I should like 
some tea, awfully’’—and repsating the last 
sentence aloud, Alison Biigh came for- 
ward into the fire-ligat. 

ven in the flickering fire-rays she re- 
Vealed bersel! as a very striking girl. 
There was an unmistakabie touch of sen- 
Suousness in the full lips, and in the clear- 
Cut nostrils, which were the best part of a 
nose which was somewbat too thick for a 
Wowao, snd in the fine curves of her 
shouldera and bust. 

Kut intellect was not wanting, as her 
broad, well marked forebead proved; nor 
determination, which was 1eyeaied in the 
square iines of her jaw and chin; por a 
certain amount of ideality, which looked 
out of her somewhat dreamy eyes—dark, 
Southern eyes which were in direct contra- 
diction to the twists of pale red-goid hair 
which crowned her head. 

in sum, a very dangerous young woman, 
whom Lady Minton was wont to declare 
she would not trust with ber own hus- 
band, although Sir Francia was pas seven- 
ly, snd a pattern of tae conjuga! vir- 
Luea, 

Mise Bligh felt her spirits rise suddenly 
as she took her place in the cheery circ.e 
round the tire, and she smiled when sie 
thought of her watch by the window just 
how. 


[" was half-past four,and the morning- 


Hw cold and miserable she had felt 
Ow ridiculous to have ceded to such a*en 
Umeéental impalee! 


ot her way either: #ne, * 





And then the soft voice of Lady Minton 
was heard saying, ‘‘Alison, when you have 
quite finished with Osptain Egerton and 
those muffins, pass them both on. And do, 
ike a dear child, sing us something.” 

Miss Bligh thereupon sprang up and 
went to the open piano, 

“I will sing you,’’ she said gravely, ‘a 
little romance which I beard once at the 
Varietes, I believe it basa moral. Judic 
used to sing it;’’ and striking up a quaint 
accompaniment, she sang some words ta- 
miliar enough on the Boulevards, 

While the room was echoing with plau- 
dite on her rather risky performance, the 
door opened and a man of about five and- 
thirty came in and sat down in a rocking- 
cbair at the farend of the room. 

“Awfully good, by Jove!” cried Cap'ain 
Egerton, who was leaning on the piano. *‘1 
could bave sworn it was Judic hereelf,only 
you aren’t fat, you know.”’ 

The last part of the gallant captain's sen- 
tence was a tender whisper intended tor 
Miss Bligb’s ear alone, vut, iike wany 
Other soft speeches, was perfectiy aucibie 
to the rest of the room, 

Dr, Brooke trowned as he moved frow 
his seat near the door and, coming forward 
into the fire lignot, asked Lady Minton for 
a cup of tea. 

“So glad you're back, doctor! We all 
thought you were lost on Exmoor,’’ said 
Lady Minton, purring over her guest as 
ebe poured hiim out some tea, 

“Yes, we were all looking forward to 
seeing you brought bome atifily frozen on 
a shutter!” cried Alison,who seemed in ihe 
highest spirits. Had she forgot her iinpa- 
tient watch by the wiadow only haif an 
nour before? 

“Ah, the gods don’t love me, I! sbail 
not die young,” said the doctor, whose 
keen eyes were riveted on her lave, 

Then the party broke up into simali 
groups, and it was either by choice or 
chance that sne found hersyl!, only a few 
minutes later, stauding alone with hii am 
the sane window at which she had watched 
half an hour before, 

“Tl am glad you are back,” sue said at 
last, balfsbyly, as the young man stood 
and gazed at her in the dusk, 

“Are you? You knew I 
then?’ 

“Yes,” 

“None of the others injssed me, I should 
imagine, ‘They were piaying some game 
which looked uncommonly like ‘kiss in- 
the-ring’ when | left. Were you one of 
that lot?”’ 

“Ob, no, I bave beeu in my room all 
the afternoon.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!’ 

Alison smiled at the fervor of his 
tone, 

“Would you have minded wuch if { bad 
been ‘one of that lot?’”’ 

The doctor trowned, 

“J should bave been rather disappointed, 
I should have thought very little of you if 
you had.” 

“Well—i wasn’t. Butl am afraid it is 
not a sense of the outraged proprieties 
which kept me from playing ‘kiss-in-the- 
ring’ in the ball. If it could possibly have 
amused me, I should have done so, I be- 
lieve in amusing oneself, But somehow or 
other that sort of thing doesn’t entertain 
me. Perhaps I am too old—or not old 
enough; anybow, 1 don’t care for the in- 
fantine pastimes which are the fashion 
now. )] suppose when] aim getting on for 
forty I sbal! like them.” 

“No, I don’tthink you ever will,” said 
Brooke, smiling down at her charming up- 
turned face. 

“But I am afraid you don’t understand 
me,’? ahe said quickly; “you think me bet- 
ter tban lam. I have no moral aim, no 
aspirations, nothing of that kind, I sim- 
ply enjoy the present 1 suppose, if | 
wanted to pose, I should call myself an 
Epicurean, it is strange, but ‘to-morrow’ 
bas absolutely no meaning for me; 1 be- 
lieve in ‘to-day.’ 1 mean to enjoy every 
hour of my life. After all, what do we 
know of ‘to-morrow?’ Nothing. But we 
do know that roses are divine!’’ 

And palling a bot-house flower from her 
waist-beit, the girl pressed it, with a pretty, 
unconventional gesture, ber lips, 

“At that rate,” sald the doctor, “if you 
were to have some great wisfortune—to 
lose all your money, for instance, or catch 
the smail-p»x—you would have very little 
w fall back upon. You might feel the 
want of the consolations of reiigion,’”’ 

“No, ldon’t think 1 sbould, If any great 


was out, 





unhappiness,” she added dreamily, ‘‘were 

ever Ww tefall me,!I should not want to live 
did ot ask “ome to the w d, and | 

why. forsoot a} I igo when | am 
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surely not bound to wait to the very end, 
We leave when we please.” 

Dr. Brooke looked steadily at her. 

“You are a very strange girl, Mine Bligh, 
Not one wowan in a thousand would dare 
to say such a thingasthat. Bat! think 
youare right. There are cases when death 
is a release from torture, mentally and bod- 
ily.” 

“How did we get on to such a lugubrious 
topic?’”’ asked Alison, suivering slightly, 
and turning away from the dark land- 
scape, 

There was a pause, and then the young 
man said suddenly— 

“Why did you sing that song jus 
now?”’ 

“I—don'’t know,” 
drooping eyes, 

“Do you know what it meane?’’ 

“Do you?’’ ashe said, raising ber eyebrows 
innocently. 

“i walked the hospitals in Paria for two 
yeers, 1 understuod every word.”’ 

‘Ob, 1 aw sorry, 1 thought, with my ac- 
cent,aod an English audience, tnat 1 should 
be perfectly sate,’’ 

“Don's do it again,’’ be said; “for 
Heaven’s sake don’t. You can't imagine 
how dreadful it is to see you doa thing 
like that,’’ 

‘| never will,” she said sulleniy, her 
face flushing scariet from brow to chin. 

“Thank you for saying that,’ be an- 
swered gravely. ‘Sing something for inw, 
now, will you?” 

Miss Biigh answered by moving away to 
the piano, SHrooke stood atill by the win- 
dow, looking out over the snow-covered 
grounds, and waiting to hear what sie 
would sing. 

A lison’s fingers strayed tentatively over 
the keys as if seeking the strain which 
suited ber mood beat, 

Presently her clear young voice wan 
heard in one of Handel’s tnimortal airs, 

‘Handel, instead of Boulevard songs’'— 
Duncan Brooke smiled to bimself— ‘that 
will do. Alison loves me, 1 know it—] 
can see it in ber eyes.” 

It was a passionate yet half-paternal feel- 
ing that Dr, Brooke bad for this beautiful 
wirl; a feeling akin to that which the tiger 
cverishes towards its cub, and yet with a 
yearning tenderness too. 

He felt that he would gladly have thrown 
away bis life to save her pain, but asi: was, 
he meant to devote bis life to her pleas. 
ure, 

Nothing should be spared that could 
give her a moment's happiness —this littio 
Epicureap who believed so devoutly in the 
Now! 

Vbere was nothing, too, which could 
eatand in the way of an immediate mar- 
riage. 

Duncan Brooke had already made a bril- 
liant reputation and a large practice, and 
Alison being an orphan with a fortune of 
her own, there would be no difficulties 
avout their settling down at once, 

His bouse in (drosvenor Street was a fair- 
sized one, and with Allson’s taste in turni- 
ture and pictures, might be made one otf 
the prettiest in London. 

He emiled as he saw a vision of her radi 
ant face at the head of his dinner-table, 
smiling at his guests, perfect in her young 
inatron hood, 

Somehow he always thought of ber in 
connection with beautiful and pleasant 
things; with flowers, and pictures, and 
music, and the sparkie of dinner-table 
wit, 

She had told him that day that she loved 
rows; well, se should have roses on her 
table every day of the year. 

And then Brooke remembered tha‘ 
pearis were another nobby of Alison’s, 
He would telegraph to town tw-morrow 
for the finest necklace he could get, 

That nigut, wheu Lady Minton had sent 
her maid away, @ pink robed figure 
knocked at Ler door and knotted a pair of 
poftarma tight round her neck, 

“My dear child, what is the matter?”’ sie 
yasped in tie midst of this impetuous 
embrace, 

‘]t's all settied--and I’m so happy!” 

“Indeed,” ssid Lady Minton, laughing. 


said Alison, with 


“And may I ask who im the tucky 
man?’’ 

“Ob, Dr. Brooke, of course, How can 
you ask?”’ 


“My dear, all the men in the buuse are 
mad about you. | listen to their confiden 
cea—you know iny way.’ , 





“Well, you eban’t be b red with any 
more, you dear thing. Piease iet them 
know that 1’m the bappiest woman in the 
world! 

A week iat iy M t and tw 


“Now mind you take care of Alison, doc- 
tor. Tpat mare ia rather friaky, and the 
roads are slippery to-day. You've got to 
bring Alison back safe and sound, We 
don’t want to have a ‘case’ lor you down 
bere,’’ 

The doctor smiled as Mies Bligh «ame 
down the wide osken staircase. A week's 
heppiness had changed a handsome girl 
into a young goJddeas, 

In her tight-fitting manly garments and 
the soft furs at her throat, she jooked the 
personification of youth. Her eyes--al- 
ways fine—seemed twice as large, and had 
scquired a soft expression which was irre- 
sistibie; the cynical little laugh, which had 
formerly been one of her characteriatics, 
bad disappeared. 

Another two minutes, and the girl was 
snugly tucked under a tur rug on the front 
seat of the high dog-cart, and Brooke, 
touching the ware with hia whip, sent her 
fiying down the long carriage drive. 

“How ridicalousiy those two people are 
in love with each other!'’ said Lady Minton 
witb a littie sigh. ‘‘Upon my word, it is 
quite Arcadian. 1 wonder how long it 
will last?” 

“About six months, l take it,’’ drawied 
Captain Egerton; ‘‘at least, I hope so, 
Miss Biigh absolutely won't look at any 
other fellow than Saw-bones, But it can’t 
lant, that sort of thing. Quite uncivilized, 
you know.” 

“Well, they are to be married in six 
w eke,” iaughed Lady Minton, “So this 
time next year we shall see you ‘making 
the running’ with the beautiful Mra, 
Brooke?" 

‘Nothing more likely in the worid,”’ re- 
piied Oaptain Eyerton, who had a royal 
idea of his own powers of fascination, 

At the luncheon-table two chairs were 
vacant, 

“] wonder where our two young people 
have got Ww?’ sald Lady Minton, “1 wish 
Dr, Brooke would not take ber these long 
expeditions, it nakes ne very uneasy.’’ 

‘They are probably lunching some. 
where, dear Lady Minton,”’ suggested the 
‘frisky watron’’ of the party. 

“| don’t know where they will lunch 
out on ki xmoor—and | don’t feel at ali sure 
about that mare, She ia getting a regular 
jade.”’ 

The afternoon closed in, and there were 
still no signe of the girl and her lover, 
Ter bad been brought In,and Lady Minton 
was trying to bide Ler growing alarm as 
she chatted with her guesis and did the 
bonors of the tea-table, 

‘‘] am sure 1 beard wheels at tie front of 
the house," she said suddenly, 

“Yous, but it is not the dog cart,’’ said 
Cap'sin Egerton; ‘those were cart-wheels 
1 heard,” 

‘Go ont and see what itis, for goo’ ness’ 
sake. No carts ever come up to the Court 
alter dusk!’’ 

The young wan burried out of the room, 
and a winute later a scared footman came 
and whispered to Lady Minton. tHurry- 
jug into the hall ehe was met by Kyerion 
and Brooke, 

The doctor's face was destitute of every 
vestige of color, and his eyes seemed to 
have sunk back far into bis head, 

“Tpere bas been « bad accident——’’ 

“Where ia Alison?’ cried Lady Minton; 
‘she is not—’’ 

‘No; not dead, Hut she is very serious. 
ly injured, Can you bear the worst?’’ 

“Take ime to ber—my poor darling!” 
walled Lady Minton, 

“We have carried her here, into Sir 
Francis’ s.udy; and #he must not be ioved 
any more, Don’t look at ber lacy 
Minton, | want you lo be strong—w help 
me." 

A motionless heap lay on the sofa, and 
that heap was Alison Bligh. Piteous 
groans came frown ber lips, and one vide of 


face, 


her face was caretuliv bound up with a 
man's white silk bandkerchiet. 
“Make up a bed quickly here. Call her 


maid—if she bas strong nerves--io help 
you take off her oclotbes. | can tell you 
nothing definite till | havetxamined her, 
Bring some brandy.” 

These orders were briefly gwiven by the 
doetor as he hurried trom the room to fete: 
his case of surgical instruments 

An hour later the worst was known. ‘Iie 
Kiri’e p> De wee #0 badly Injured that «he 
would never be able lo rise apain, 6) 6 
ade of ber face had teen mo ter 
crusbed that she was larcly recogu 7. 
and ber sufferings vere scule. Soe 
live, the doctor thought, but her iif 
be #9 many yours of menta 





anguish. 
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houses, Lady Minton and Mis: Bligh's maid 
taking tbele torn in the sick-room. Aas for 
Dunean Brooke,be bardly left bis patient's 
bedside, 

Always a reticent man, not even bis 
hostess ever guessed what be suflered dur 
ing those long days and nights of anxious 
watobing. 

At night, partioularly, be weud let no 
one else ait up with ber,even if he snatohed 
an hour or two's sleep Juring the day. For 
a whole fortnight she lay almost unoon- 
ecioue on the bed, upanie to articulate, and 
only showing by ber iow groans that she 
waa till alive—and suffering. 

Then came a change,snd Alison was able 
to speak agein. 

One day the doctor was alone with her in 
the room where they had laid ber down on 
the day of the scocident. 

The great house was hushed into perfect 
stillness, and nota sound was to be beard 
but the occasional fall of a cinder on the 
hearth, 

‘ Duncan,” she whispered suddenly, with 
a weary little sigh, 

“What ia it, ny darling?’ sald the doo- 
tor, bending bis head to tisten, 

+] -1 want to go & sleep,” 

“So you aball, dear, 1 will give you an 
Opiate w-nigbt' 

‘Ou, but l want to go w sleep for—al- 
ways. 1 cannot bear ittany more, It is all 
over with ine now; all over, and I am only 
twonty-twol 1 should go mad, obained to 
a bod all the years | way have Ww live, 
» » « And you would learn to hate me 
how could you help uw? | know lama 
borrible, inaimed maas, allbough you bave 
never let mesee my fres mince, . . . - 
Oh, Dunean, and tue pain! | cannot bear 
it, | always bate! pain; | am sare | feel it 
more than other people do, Aud what I 
suffer now,” she added fi rooly, “la inbu- 
oma! What bave i done that [ should have 
to bear this terrible agony! We would not 
let a dog suffer what you al! look on and 
see imeendure! On, tt ia cruel -cruell!l’ 

“Allson, | would give my life Ww save 
you one pang.” 

“Would you?’ she said eagerly, ‘1 
know you are brave and you, Have you 
the courage to help me now? Oh, Danoan! 
when you give me that chloral to-night, 
xive neenough Ww send me to sleep for al- 
ways, Noone will ever kuow, Oh, my 
darling, do me this one last service!’ 

“) eannot do it,” be whispered back, 
some inward vo'oe telling hia, even as be 
spoke the words, that here was the imerol- 
ful eutianasia for this poor maimed girl. 
Ho knew that her life—even if she lived— 
would be hencetorward a tnartyrdom, and 
that never again would she r from her 
‘snaltresm grave,’ 

As night closed in Alison grew worne, 
Now was evidently suffering frightfully. 

“| shall not leave ber an instant to- 

night,’ said Brooke to Lady Minton, who 
stood with scared, white face at the bedside. 
**L cannot teil what may bappen,” be added 
at tbe door, having persuaded bia hostess 
w take an hour or two’a reat, ‘“Sne might 
succumb now—from the shock—or she 
mightiive for years, 1] soall give her a 
atrong Opiate to-night. She inust have 
mivep,’’ 
Thank Heaven for one thing," said Lady 
Minton, ‘and that is, that you are able to 
be with hber--that you are here in the house, 
Think if we had been obliged to rely on 
the local practitioner! Lt ia sluuply » mercy 
that you are here,” 

“A inercy?"’ repeated tbe dootor gravely. 
“*Yos; perbapes it ta,” 

When day dawned the house was all 
astir, 

Nwiftly woving figures burried up and 
down staira, and the doctor, meeting Lrdy 
Minton In the ooid gray ligbt at the door 
of the siok-room, took her hand and led 
her away. 

“A.Jeon ia gono,’”’ he whispered, ‘She 
passed away last night without palo. 1 was 
with her; she died in iny armea,”’ 

Poor ar It is a merciful release,”’ 
sobbed the kind-hearted woman. 

“Yea, a merciful reiease,’’ repeated 
Brooks, preasing bis hostese’s hand. 

Noxtday Lady Minton went with asink- 
ing beart to the doctor's door, 

He had locked bimeelf in ever sinoe All- 
son's death, and bad refused all food,on the 
}) ea that be wished to sleep; but she found 
Hii @iiting dressed at his writing-table, 
having obviousiy never been to beu, Some 
inedical books and sheets of manuscript 
lay about, and he seemed w be writ 
ing. 

‘Lau ao pained, Dr, Brooke, to speak of 
auytiing connected with this awful af- 
fair, but you know there are tne usual for- 
malities to be observed, Poor Alison bad 
no near relations living 80 we must ar- 
runge ail the last sad «fMices, Here is the 
regietrar’s certificate. Will you, as you 
were ber only medical attendant, fill ia the 
~-oause of deash?” 

‘Tue cause of death?”’ cried Krooke, ris- 
log from hie chair. “1--]--cannct saay— 
how should | know?’ hesbouted,throwing 
up bis bends, 

Toe next instant he was lying ina sense- 
leas beap on the floor, 

* . * e . e 


Nig months after,the following paragraph 
appeared in an evening paper : 


“A Tigko oF THE HosrPitTaL.--Onoe 
more enue Of our Most eminent plysicians 
Las proved that heroism ie not confined to 
tue winners of the Vitoria C ome, Itis 
with the de& peat regres tuat we: oord the 
untimely death of Dr, Duncan Brooke, of 
(sroeveuor Sireet, phveician to tue W hite- 

epel Hospita it appears tbat an in-pe- 

a boy f eleve yoarsa f age-Swae 
1g from scute diphtheria Tue phy 
aus agreed that there was a chance of 


wm the « A ellie if the operat on 





tracheotomy could be successfully per- 
formed. It will be remembered at in 
this operation the putrid and poisonous mat- 
ter bas to be sucked by the operator 
tnrough atabe, In spite of the opposition 
of the other doctors, Dr. Brooke inaimed 
on performing the operation, which was 
highly snocesstul, the boy being now near- 
ly convalescent. Dr. Brooke (who, it ap- 
pears, received « severe ineutal shook some 
«ix months ago) was taken {/l shortly after- 
warda, and expired this morning in the 
hospital. Dirceased was widely known 
and highly respected.”’ 
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Golden Sands. 


BY J. LLOYD. 


TIOLET, where did you’ get that 

ring?” 

A start, a vivid fluab, a look of de- 
cued vexation and a abarp reply--that is 
how our first quarrel began; before that, 
great Soot! how happy we had been. 

“Jack, how absurd you are, and why do 
you startie me like that? As to the ring,!it 
ig ivine; Is not that enough for you?r”’ 

“No, it 14 not enough; and | choose to be 
anawered,’’ 

“A lord of creation!” iaughed my wife 
somewhat bitterly, ‘Youthink then you 
have only to commana, and | shall obey.” 

A pair of Wo bright eyes were turned up- 
on me; they glittered with a light L bad 
never seen in them before, 

“Ol course you wil. obey, Violet,” 

“Of course I shall not, Jack.” 

We atood looking at each other—we two 
who loved so well-—-with anger welling in 
both our hearts. 

“That is a genutieoman’s ring,’’ I contin- 
ued, 

“| did not say it was not,’’ 

“Whose is uw? Where did it come 
frome?’’ 

“] will not tell you if you question me 
for a monti,’’ cried my wife impatiently; 
‘so let us drop the subject,” 

Can anyone expiain what jealousy la? 
How that wild pang, that frenzied brain- 
fire first finds Life? 

Aili | know is that it then took possession 
of me. 1, who loved her so well, distrusted 
my wife, and she kuew it, 

“No, woe cannot drop the subject as you 
sugyeat,’”’ 1 returned doggedly, 

‘Why?" 

“Because--because if you had nothing to 
conceal you would speak openiy, and tell 
me what | wish to know,” 

“What do you mean by conceal? You 
cannot think ‘ 

She broke of! suddenly, 

Tnere was a starticd quiver of the deli- 
cate nostril, @ tromble of the red lip, She 
came very close to ine, and laid her hand 
upon my arm. 

“If LT thought you could doubt me, Jack,” 
she said, “I ashould know how to act; but 
you wight be sure by now that | have too 
muob spirit to be oraered by any man, I 
cannot tell you anything sboutthe ring at 
present.” 

Our bappiness hung then in the balance, 
1 overturned it. 1 worshipped this woman. 
1 longed w strain ber to wy heart and press 
ny lips to hers; but some demon heid me 
back, 

“Aa I turned the corner just now I 
thought ] saw Arthur Vane come out of 
our gaie. Was | right?” 

“P.obably. My cousin only left a few 
minutes since.”’ 

“1 see, He is a diamond merchant,’”’ 

1 went very close to ber, and laid my 
hand roughly upon her white wrist--yes, 
roughly! 1 could see the print of my ftin- 
gers upon the tender flesh. 

1 saw it then of course, put I thought lit- 
tle of it at the time: but since--well, it does 
not bear thinking of. 

“Did your cousin bring you that ring?’’ 
and my eyes were fixed upon hers as 
though the sun were let in upon my some- 
time darkened mind, 

The stately little head was thrown back, 
the brigit dark eyes met mine tearleasly; 
but a flood of crimaon glow rusned ovor 
the sweet proud face, and receding, ieft uer 

le, 

“What if he did?” she asked cold! y—so 
coldly that 1 knew she was keeping down 
soine strong excitement, 

“lf he did we must part, I will not al- 
low you to receive presents from a tormer 
love:.”’ 

“Who told you that Arthur was my 
lover?”’ 

“it was well known. And now, Violet, 
will you anewer me?” 

She stood regarding me with an awed 
@xpression in the startled eyes, Fora time 
she neither moved nor spoke, 

Then she replied as though the words 
were wrung from ber with ditfoulty. 

“in the weary days which may comeand 
qo, remember that you sent me from you, 
aud that you doubted my honor. Good. 
bye.’’ 

She turned like a s!eep-waiker, and went 
over the sinooth lawn towards the house, 
1 watched her with a sense of despair about 
~~ beart, 

fonly my darling would confess her 
folly; if only she would tell me the truth; 
and ask me to forgive ber, 1 feit that my 
Jealousy would be cruinpied up, aud that 
sbe would be my own again. 

Even if Arthur Vane had cared for her, 
and bed given her his ring, she must have 
loved my Own worthless self best, or she 
never would bave married we. 

l looked around iny pretty garden,w 
violet and I had iaid out together 


Ci 
| 


twelve months before, the sm 
| 


lawn the many formed hed 
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the rose-bung gabled cottage—all looked so 
home-like, and had brought us two so 
much bappiness. 

] shook myself together, and went in- 
doors to try and make it up with my wife; 
put sbe was gone, no one knew whither, 

Those were weary hours of waiting. 

Every moment I hoped she would re- 
turn; but the shades of evening closed in, 
and morning dawned upon my desola- 
tion. 

Violet bad no relations except Arthur 
Vane, so where could she bave gone? 

As qoick as thought I dressed, and leav- 
ing my house, I went to that of my wife’s 
cousin. He was not up, but I forced my 
way into bis room notwithstanding the ex- 
postulations of his servants. 

He sat up in bed andr ded me in 
genuine astonishment, then his eyes wan- 
deréd to the clock upon bis mantel- 
piece, 

“My dear Bradley,”’ he exclaimed in sur- 
prise, ‘you ere an early visitor, I haven't 
finished my or sleep yet.” 

“Where is Violet?’ { asked abruptly, 
staring at him, 

}t was histurn to stare after that. 

“My good fellow, you must bave a tile 
loose to come to me with such a question,” 
and he touched bis own head as he spoke. 

1 sat down in achair and buried my face 
in my hands; after a while I looked up,and 
found bim regarding mein utter astonish- 
ment 

“Why did Violet not warry you, Vane?” 
1 inquired desperately. 

He broke into a heart whole laugh, 

“Were | a conceited map I might reply 
because 1 never asked ber,’’ 

“You never asked her, yet every one 
said you loved her.”’ 

“So I did—dear little cousin Vi—she is 
the best woman who ever lived—save 
one,”’ 

“And that one?” 

“1 hope to introduce to you as my wife 
wome day, but I should never have gained 
Flora, but for V!,’’ 

“She never toid me,’’ 2 

“No, she wouldn't, nor should I if the 
shadows were not nearly past, Lamto be 
marriea next month; this after years of 
waiting is good news; no wonder I slept 
welll Violet will be glad, She has helped 
me, and kept my secret for the past five 
yeurn,’’ 

1 absolutely groaned, 

“That ring,’”’ 1 gasped, “tho ring you 
took to uny wile yesterday.”’ 

‘What! has ebhe told you about it after 
all?” be inquired in surprise; ‘‘well, one 
thing is evident, she can keep my secrets 
better than ber own. You have won a 
prize in winning my cousin Violet, She 
is as true as steel, and if only Flora loves 
meone half as well as she loves you 1 shall 
be the happiost man alive,” 

‘] certainly am the most miserable,” I 
broke out. 

“You! why, f thought——”’ 

“Ah! so did 1—but—Vane, my wife has 
lett me!” 

For full sixty seconds he gazod at me in 
asvonisiiment; then he gotup and dressed 
himself, and went towards tne door, 

‘““W here sre going?’’ f asked, 

“To the doctor's; you’re all wrong, my 
dear boy.”’ 

if it bad uot been unmaniy | should 
have cried outright. 

“The ring,’’ 1 repaated, “for the love of 
Heaven tell me avout it Why did you 
Kive it tommy wile? and why did she hide 
the fact from me?’ 

Artuur Vane returned and looked at me 
curiously, as though I were some strange 
speciinen of the spucies, 

“By Jove! iike that, are you? Bradley, 
I think jealous peopie should be treated 
like mad dogs, no one can tell what barm 
they wiildo, I never fancied before that 
you would have doubted Violet's truth and 
~~ honor.” 

ia bard words hit straight home. 

1 sat staring atthe pattern of the carpet, 
but presently I plucked up spiritto make 
another prouvest, 

“The ring!’ 1 repsated doggedly, “there 
must bave been some secret about that.’’ 

“You are right, there was, I promised 
to keep it; but now I believe it would be 
beiter kept inthe breach than the obser- 
vance, ‘The secret is, that your loving wife 
heard you express the wish that you couid 
afiord a bandsome diamond ring, and ever 
since has been saving from her pin-money 
tw gratify your whim, I let her have the 
diawoud at cost price, and got it properly 
set for her, poor girl, and yesterday 1 ran 
in with it as I passed, It was for yourcom- 
ing birthday. She was delighted with it, 
and at the thought of your pleasant sur- 
prise; aud it is deuced hard that ber love 
and kindness should get her into trouble, 
As for myself 1 will helpin no more do- 
mestic secrets, Poor Violet! I wish to gnod- 
ness | knew what had become of her, She 
wes 80 absurdly fond of you, that she 
would take the affair to heart,’’ 

My shame, joy and sorrow were oddly 
mingled, 

“Why, why she did not tell me?” I ex- 
clalined eagerly. ‘I came home unexpect- 
edly, and crossed the grass to meet ber. 
She never saw me, she was #0 wuch en- 
Krossed gazing at a diamond ring. She 
then tried to bide it, and appeared very 
uiuch vexed and confused. I insisted on 
hearing who had given it to her,’’ 

“And naturaily she wouldn’t tell you; 
iris won’t be bullied,’’ 

“On! why did she not let me into her 
secret?’’ |] groaned. 

“Rather, why did you insulta true wo- 

by your doubts? In your place | 





me A IMmOMment A sbould seek 


and let her know what I think [t 


She loves you and will there 


] got up and grasped bis hand. 

He had taken a weight off my mind. Ye 
what a heavy one there was left. 

Where waal to find my darling; ang 
when found would she pardon me, not 
only av doubt of her, but my rough 


usage 

Yea! I remembered now vividly how | 
had caught her by the wrist and left my 
mark upon the white flesh. 

1 did seek my wife—Heaven knows | 
sought ber—but with no success, 

I spent my whole leave going from place 
to place, first upon one false track, then 
another, 

I wasacivil servant, and not by any 
means a rich man, although my income 
was a comfortable one. 

When I returned to rf work tne fellows 
exclaimed at the sight me, 

Gray bairs bad crept into my erst dark 
locks; all my jollity bad jeft me, I was 
inelancholy and, well, | mustown it—din-. 
agreeable, 

There were reports innumerable as to 
why Violet had gone away; and | was silent 
on the subject—silent asthe grave, Doubt. 
jess 1 waa nota pleasant com long and 
my best friends grew tired of me, | did 
not mind that 

I haunted the private inquiry offices,and 
lived upon the excitement of false scents, 

I couldn’t rest in my home, every « 
in it reminded me of my lost darling, 
Twelve months passed, 

1 applied for my leave again. 

Ibad almost given up hope of finding 
Violet. 

That year had gone heavily for me, but it 
had been brisk enough to others, Arthur 
Vane was a bappy benedict, and his wife 
was one of the prettiest women I had ever 
seen. 

Their happiness made me envious; my 
lack of it, and my conduct to Violet, made 
them give me the proverbial ovld 
shoulder. 

So I did not see much of them; when | 
did, | used sometimes to wonder at an ex. 
pression i more than ones caught in Mrs, 
Vane’s remarkaby beautiful eyes, A fter- 
wards I understood its meaning. 

As | said before, the time bad come for 
m6 to go on leave once more, 

I wok no pieasure whatever in the pros. 
pe ct, 

My health required the change,so I must 
go, but otherwise work was better for me, 
inasmuch as it gave me less time for 
thought. 

{ decided upon a well known seaport in 
North Wales, and wade up my wind to 
travel by a late evening train, 

Something detained me, and I as nearly 
as possible lost it. 

it had begun to glide out of the station, 
but the guard was a good natured man,and 
hustied me into the very last carriage. It 
proved a most comfortable one and was 
einpty. 

i bad it to myself the whole way, and 
slept through the livelong night. 

Once I heard the door open,and astrange 
voice say ‘‘Golden Sands,”’ but 1 wove it 
into my dream, and my sleep was dis- 
turbed no more, until an abrupt jolt shook 
m6 8o decidedly that I really awoke. 

There was a light in my carriage oertain- 
ly, such as it was, but it was nearly 
out. 

1 put my head from the window and saw 
anotner dim light, and for the second time 
1 heard the words ‘<iolden Sands’’ re. 
peated in a very sleepy voice. 

1 called to its owner, and after afew min- 
utes’ conversation, I learned that { had got 
into a slip carriage, and had been ieft be- 
hind by the express train some miles away, 
from whence a good strong horse bad tug- 
ged it along at a slow and there was 
no mode of return for the next twelve 
hours! ; 

So there was nothing todo but to make 
the best of a bad bargain. 

There fortunately was a little inn at 
which to finish the night, and breakfast, 
and I took aivantsage of it 

When 1 finally awoke the following 
morning the sun was somewhat bigh ia 
the sky, and asI Jooked froin my window 
I felt almost repaid for my mistake. 

Mistake did 1 call it! It was the direct 
hand of fate, and no mistake at all. 

The inn was situated some half-mile in- 
land, upon high ground, and the sea view 
was a giorious one, with a broad reach of 
the ocean as far as eye conid range. 

Before me lay a smali fisher settlement, 
and the fishers were then sailing off into 
the distance, with their tawny red sails set 
to the breezs; not one was left be- 
hind. 

A desire came upon me to follow them. 
I never bad been out fishing, but 1 thought 
I shouid like it, the buats appeared to ridé 
the waters so smoothly, and with sv mucl 
eane, 

I dressed, had my breakfast, and strolled 
down tothe beach. Upon my way | was 
interested in a small but picturesque cot- 
tage, the garden of which led to the shore 
ap! a rustic boathouse 

From the distance a aweet voice ficate, 
singing one of my darling’s songs, and the 
voice rooted me to the spot. 

A wowan passed. I asked her who lived 
there, and she told me. I gleaned from 
her busy tongue that it was the seaside re 
treat of an eiderly literary lady named 
Miss Nation. and my dream was broked. 
My only wonder was that Miss Nation bad 
retained such a perfect voice at mature 
years, 

1 walked on to the cottages on the beach. 
Oae boat was lying bigh and dry. its owD- 
or was one of those men plying uf aap 
world of watera, but the vwuer’s wife wa 

ere rhe woman besitated. 

She acknowledged that she did not kno* 
muca about the boat, but she ws sure it 
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wanted something done to it, and “ther 
man” was going to see to it w he had 
jeisure, a8 they did sometimes bave a few 
visitors who liked a pull, and it was the 
only one suitable fcr hire at Golden Sanda, 
and they were glad to earn a few shillin 
by it, for their family was large and thelr 
means Were small. 

1 did not find it very dificult to persuade 
ner to let me take the little craft, and she 
willingly provided me with bait and tackle, 
and assisted me to push off, herseif, 

As the boat glided along uuder my not 
too skilful gaidanoe, I looked back at Miss 
Nation’s cottage, and became aware that 
some one was at the window watching me, 
but there were lace curtains inside and 
flowers out, so I could see but little of the 
lady, who nevertheless appeared to me to 
be quite ng, and moreover my wild 
fancy 1 ed the color of the hair and the 
contour of the face to be like those of my 
wile, 

I went bump up against a projectin 
plece of rock. ° 

Sach a bump! but I took little or no no- 
tice of the circumstance, and on I pulled; 
but, impatient for sport, 1 did not go very 
far, but let down my anchor and put out 
my line, 

Watching the water made me sleepy,and 
1 was 800n at tha bottom of the boat and in 
the ‘land of nod,” 

|] awoke witb a species of nightmare. | 
thougbt I was being drowned, and started 
to find it almost true, 

The boat was full of water 
go down at any moment, i 
an selzed the oars, 

Life during the past year had never 
seo.mned much worth the having, but now 
that it had come to a question of parti: g 
with it I was far from willing to do 
BO. 


and might 
sprang up 


I wasa veritable cockney, and had never 
learnt to swim, and up tothe time | had 
married Violet I preferred lampposts to 
trees, Regent Street to the prettiest view in 
the worid, and my club to any other 
place, 

1 puiled my hardest for dear life, Yes, 
I acknowledged, with all my saduess and 
sorrow, life was still dear! 

And I got back shorewards as far as the 
very rock on which | bad bumped, and no 
doubt added to the injuries the boat had al 
ready sustained. 

There she dived likea bird of the ocean, 
aud I was left in the water in company 
with the oars and fishing tackle. I[ ciung 
to one of the oars which washed up against 
the rock. 

That rock was very attractive. 

1 thought so at that moment, and scram. 
bled on to its rough point, regardless of the 
discomfort of my position, and 1 managed 
to fish the oar up towards ine with my foot, 
and digging itintothe sand and seaweed 
below, it helped to steady mein my peril. 
ous position, 

Tne busy wives of the fishermen worked 
on in their cottages without a thought of 
me, and J could ses no one, absolutely no 
one, trom whom to my for asasistanee. If 
began to wonder how long it would be pos 
sibie to remain where | was, 

Nature, which objects to aches, pains and 
discomfort, said ‘only for a very little 
while.’”’ I looked towards the window 
where 1 had seen Miss Natiou, but that 
hope left me; no one was there, 

But wait! My neart leapt into my mouth. 
] saw a flatter of petticoats in the garden. 
If onlv I couid make the literary lady bear 
or see! 

I struggled to Bot out my bandkerchief 
from my coat tail pocket, and as nearly as 
possible lost my b-lance, Fauriousiy I 
waved and as furiously { shouted. 

Yos, 1 was heard or seen! A white hand- 
kerchief was waved in return. 

That was perhaps the very happiest mo- 
ment of my lifes I make the confession 
with shame, but I must teil the truth. The 
horror of a watery grave was almost too 
inuch for me, Violet was well-nigh for- 
gotten, 

Tne most charming creature in all the 
world to ne seemed middle-aged Misa Na 
tion. 1 determined, no matter what! suf- 
fered, to bold on until that good woman 
sent ine BUCccCOr, 

Sent! Sne was an angel, she was coming 
berseif! 

The door of the boathouse was thrown 
open; the boat was quickly drawn through 
4 little creek; in anosher moment Miss Na. 
tion was in it, and pulling towards me with 
able hands. 

1 was still in misery, but 1 was exultant. 
Had 1 been asingle iman i should then 
have made a vow to marry Miss Nation, re- 
gardiess of her age and biue stock- 
ings, 

As it was there could be no harin Jn wy 
admiring the vack of her neck. 

The old lady had thick brown hair coiled 
about a shapely bead,and even in wy criti- 
cal position | questioned bow she had inan- 
aged to retain it so long, when | had @ thin 
place coming on the crown of mine at nine- 
and-twenty, and wondered wuetner she 
would be oftended if 1 were to ask for the 
recipe for her hair wasb! 

Miss Nation’s skin too was creamy white. 
The sun shone upon ber peck and showed 
Up ite Gazziing tairness. O o6 ur twice a 
face gave a rapid giance around. 

I tvought I muat be getting delirious! 
Miss Nation was sv very like my wife, and 
LOW she was pulling, as though ber life as 
we.| as mine depended upon her speed! 


My pulses were throbving wiidly; @ wil! 
Ope broke out iu wy beart ke sunshine 
My eyes never ieft the fair fori 

Ti e boat shot along#ide ti at )®2K 
which was it a sorry sort res ” BOO 
Ind those dear eyes which i KueWwW & w 
were «bining with tears aud ck vu 3) 
fuilol love, 
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“Ob, Jack! thank God } am in time,” she 

said, and thet wasali, Not an unkind word, 
not a reproach. 
My heart was too full then for speech, 
but I clasped my arms about her and made 
& solemn vow—and what is more, | have 
kept it, 

No young married woman in society has 
hed more admirers than my wife, but the 
first cloud in our lives was our last, and | 
never had cause to regret my accidental 
visit to Golden Sanda, 

{ understood after a long talk with Violet 
what Mrs, Arthur Vane’s eyes had so often 
said to me. 

She knew where my wife was hiding, 
Misa Nation in fact her own aunt,and 
there is but little doubt that she many 
times longed to let me into the secret. 





—_—_ 


THRE DEAF AND DUMB. 


S a general rule, those who are dumb 
are born deaf, and their inability to 
hear the conversation of others has 
prevented them from acquiring the faculty 
of conversation themsei ves, 

It is au extremely rare occurrence for a 
child to be born dub; in fact, it may be 
said that, practically speaking, there is no 
such thing as dumbnesa, 

Deatness is the sole cause of mutism, and 
deaf mutes almost invariably possess the 
organs of speech to the same degree of per- 
fection as other people. 7 

Until recently this fact was not generally 
recognized. The deaf were condemned 
to life-long dumbness, and had no means 
of communicating with their kind other 
than the unsatisfactory sign language, 
which was considered to be the only help 
for them. 

It ia impossible to conceive a sadder 
existence than that of the deaf mute, who 
can only expross his thoughts and wishes 
through the iwedium of his fingers; who is 
utterly cut off from nineteen out of every 
twenty felluw creatures he meeis, and who 
at the best Is contived toac.umsay and labo. 
rious wethod of making known the work- 
ings of his mind, 

And yet it is only within the last few 
yeurs that this piteous state of affairs bas 
seen a change for the better, 

A generation ago the deaf and dumb 
were, asa rule, wholly uneducated, Ua- 
able even to so much as read and write, 
they passed through life almost on a level 
with the brute creation. 

But now the case is altered. The system 
of oral instruction, which has been devised 
for the deat and damb, may be said 
to alinost place them on an equal foot- 
ing with tueir more fortunate fellow crea- 
tures, 

A deaf person who,in days gone by, 
would infailibly have been duimb all his 
life as wol!, is now enabled, not only to un- 
derstand what others say, but to converse 
with them too, 

The course of instruciion necessary 
for the proguction of such a result is, 
as uuay be imagined, of a very tedious. na- 
ture, 

it has two main divisions—teaching the 
pupiia to a and to understand the 
specch of others, 

Both waster and pupil must be pos. 
sessed of a large stock of patience, for 
the tesk will be a long one, however akili- 
led, the instructor and apt the learner may 
be. 


Speech is taught by the aid of the senses 
of touch and sight. The master places 
himseift before his pupil, and the latter 
watches him closely as he speaks, noting 
the manner in which every sound is pro- 
duced, and endeavoring to imitate exactly 
the motions of throat and lips which he 


8068, 

Every attempt that is made by the pupil 
to formulate a sound is persevered with un- 
til it is successful. 

At first the work is weary in extreme for 
the pupil and teacher alike, but as some 
sounds are acquired, others becowe easier, 
and the more skilled a learner grows the 
more readily he picks up new movements 
of the organs of speech. 

A single instance wil! suffice to show the 
nature of t e instruction. Say the teacher 
wishes to make a deaf mute pronouncs the 
letter ‘*o,”’ 

He faces bis pupil and says ‘‘o” in the 
usual manner. The = tries to do the 
saine thing, but naturally fails very far 
abort of perfection. 

It then becomes the business of the mas- 
ter to place the learner’s mouth into the 
proper position, and by striking him on the 
chest cause him to breathe out, and thus 
make the sound required. 

jt may be that the first attempt will result 
well, but, as a rule, many trisie have to be 
made betore the letter ia given as it should 
be. 

This process bas to be tollowed for 
every letter of the alphabet, the voweln 
being taken in hand first, asthey are essier 
to learn than the consonants. 

W hen the infinite variety of the sounds 
in our language is considered, the magni- 
tude of the task will be w some extent 
realiz*d; but none can properly appreciate 
ite difficulty unless they have actually 
witnessed the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. 

The method by which the deaf under- 
staod what is said tothew is known aa ‘'lip 
reading.”’ 

In the words of a well-known teacher of 
t'.e deaf and duinb, the deaf mute “is de 
»rived of the sensé of hearing only, but we 
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reading.’ It is the teach(ng of this lip read- 
ing which requires the greatest attention and 
training. We consider it the princ!pal ob- 
ject of our tuition, since the power of un- 
derstanding what is spoken is of far greater 
value than apsech itself." 

“Lip reading’ sbould really be called 
face ——- for the meaning of a speak - 
or is he from the movement and ex- 
pression of bis whole face. 

‘Lip reading” has, bowever, become the 
— and s0cce term, and so it is 

toadheretoit. In the first instance 

the pupil is made to watch intently the 

— of those with whom he comes in oon- 
t 

When It is considered that the faculty of 
close observation has been sufficiently ac- 
quired, the teacher gives exercises to oias- 
ses, until his pupils jearn to distinguish the 
look of every single sound, 

Tne instruction is carried out in such a 
manner that the learners become able to 
ascertain the speaker’s meaning, whether 
he addresses them fuil face, or with his pro- 
file only presented to thein. 

The teacher always takes care to keep bis 
head motionless when be is giving lessons, 
for it is naturally far more dificult to fol. 
low the movements of the features when 
the bead is moving from side wo side than 
when it is still, 


‘“‘Mouthing’’ must be carefully avoided 
by the ¢ er. He must articulae bis 
words slowly, but must not unduly ein. 
phasiaz» the action of the Lipa, or tis pupils 
will tind theumelves at fault when they 
coine to watoh the talking of others, 

it will be readily understood that an im- 
mensity of practise is required to diatin- 
guish between such sounde as representing 
the words “oold’’ and “gold,’’ ‘‘pear” and 
**bear,” or ‘*face’’ and ‘‘pace,’’ 

The deaf trust a great deal to their power 
of intuition, which become very highly de- 
veloped. 

For inetanoe, in conversing with a 
strauger, a deaf person will probably fail to 
understand the whole of any sentence ut 
tored; but the words diatinguisned will en- 
able bitm to grasp the meaning of the entire 
sentence. 

The voices of those who are taught upon 
the oral system bave a strange monotony, 
which always strikes those who converse 
with them. 

This is, of course, because the deaf per. 
sou knows nothing of sound, and the ian 
guage which to others is a collection of 
sounds isto him merely a col.ection of 
novements, 

Putting aside this prcullarity of the voices 
of the deaf, there ia uften nothing in their 
way of carrying On @ conversation which 
would lead one W suppose that they 
were without the use of auy of their sen- 
BOK, 

It is estimated tbat all the world over 
there are nearly a hundred thousand 
deal inutes educated or undergoing inatruc- 
tion. 

So 6 Ne 

Not Easitty Movgev —There is perhaps 
no difference in men’s characters #o widely 
marked asin the matter of what is com 
monly called ‘taking trouble,”’ It is only 
editors, however, who know how large is 
the puplic that will sit down and write a 
long epistie upon some subject that con- 
cerns then not one whit, merely because 
they have seen it mentioned in a news 


r. 

On the other hand there is a class of per- 
sons whorn nothing inoves, Their motto ia 
that of a famous college: ‘They say. What 
do they say? Let them say.’’ 

They ere blind and deaf & all external 
afisirs, You may write about them with- 
out fear of an action for libel. 

A wagonificent speciinen of this kind bas 
been lately disoovered—not, we may be 
sure, by himeelf, At an inquest afier a 
railway accident two witnennes identified a 
body ss baving belonged toan individual of 
their acquaintance, A few weeks alter- 
wars, bowever, he turned up, alive sni 
well. 

“Did you not know,” he was asked, 
‘that you were sat upon by the coroner, 
and viewed by the coroner and buried?” 

*Yos,’’ he said, ‘I read something to that 
eflect in @ Dewspsper; butl didn’t think it 
werth while to say anything.”’ 

In the meantime, however, he had-neatly 
frightened several people into fita by mure- 
ly sayiug, ‘How are you?” 

In a recent bookw of “Reminiscences,”’ 
there is a story of two brothers of this iin- 
passive kind, who, arriving at a crowded 
inn, had to asleep in a double-bedded 
roown, 

The next morning, when they were on 
the top of the coach, miles away trom tue 
inn, One says t) the other— 

‘th may, b, did you know there was a 
corpae under your bed last night?’’ 

Bob nodded and sald ‘ ¥6s,’’ 

But that was nothing comyared with the 
c olness of this pentleman who was taken 
for a corpaee himeelf, 

- nr Se 


SLEBP.—A scientific writer nays: Sleep, 
if taxon at the right moment, will prevent 
an attack of nervous headache, If the sun- 
jecia of such Leadaches will watoh the 
symptoms of its coming, they can notice 
that 1 begins with a feeling of weariness 
and Reaviness, Thin is the time that asieep 
of an hour orte#o, as nature guides, wil: 
efiectually prevent the headache. If not 
taken just then it will be too late, for alter 
the attack is fair:y under way it is im pons)- 
ble to get sleep until far into the night per- 
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AT HORE AND ABROAD. 





What well directed training schools can 
accomplish is illustrated in the dairy 
echoola of Denmark. The (iovernment 
haa for years spent over $0 000 yearly for 
the maintenance of dairy schools, The re- 
sult has been an iimmenee improvement 
in dairy products, end a lively demand 
for Danish butter. Within 20 years Den- 
mark’s exports of butter have increased 
from $2 100 900 to $13 060,000 per annum, 


The Archduke Albrecht, OCommander- 
in-Ohief of the Austrian Army, who is per- 
haps the wealthiest man in Austria-Hun- 
gary, lately, while on a tour of inspection 
in Hungary, spent 48 hours in a small pro- 
vincial town. The hotel bill presented to 
bim amounted to $765. It was paid with- 
out @ murmur, but the next day the officers 
of the garrrison received strict instructions 
not to set foot in the hotel in question, and 
tor the next 12 months no military band 
will be allowed to play in the town, 


The trequency of sulcides in Austria- 
Hungary has often puzzled statisticians; 
but the land is also one of extraordinary 
sulcides, During a recent week the fol- 
lowing cases of self-mmurder were reported: 
A woman orazed by religious fanatioiam 
burned herself on a funeral pyre construct- 
ed by ber own hands in a forest. A boy, 
seven years old, flung himself out of a win- 
dow to escape from the ill-treatment of 
bis mother, A man, sentenced to Iiin- 
prisonment, Jumped from the window otf 
the court of justice, and was kilied on 
the pavement velow, An actroms shot her- 
wseif on the stage of the Furst Thoatre, in 
the Prater, and the same day an officer of 
eng: neers took a dose of chloroform and 
then shot himeolf; as he pu'lod the trigger 
he unsuccessfully attempted to explode a 
dynauilte cartridge tied to his forehead. 


Dr, Briand, a young Frenchman, las 
discovered or invented # new oure for con- 
rulrptiom, We have bad the oold water 
oure, and now we are going to have the 
oold tresh air cure! Siowly saccustoming 
the pationt to the action of air, Dr. Kriand 
first opeps the window, and then mover 
the bed on which the “subject”? im lying 
every daya little nearer w it. The inm 
singe of the cure consists in sleeping in the 
open alr regardless of wind, rain or snow, 
it ie said thatthe four patients who sub- 
initted to the kill-or-cure treatment last 
Winter have gone bome to their faimilics 
rv jolcing, every consumptive symptom bhav- 
ing disappeared, This way of curing con- 
sumption is not absoiutely new, having 
boven firet tried soine years ago at Falken- 
tein, The treatinent is composed of eighty 
ceutigr. of creosote, rain aud suow ad |ib- 
itum, 


In 1876, only 13 yearn ago—only as long 
as it takes a young inien to grow into toler- 
able long dresses, we bad but «a couple of 
(irainme machines and a few lamps of u 
bon! crude and unsatisfactory construction 
and wonderfully low cificiency of the 
Pailadelphia Centennial, Just think of it, 
seriously, thoughtfully, with your eyes 
sbut, for one mom nt, and then say to 
yourself there are $300,000 000 to-day inven- 
ted in the electric lignt  usiness, with over 
237,017 arc and 2704765 glow le:npa, and 
tue 109 railways, with neariy 800 miles of 
track and 1000 inotor cara in daily service, 
and then aay, if you can, what the power 
ia, or the energy in, or the force is, or the 
whatever you call it I#, which is doing thin 
aork, And, again, predict if you dare, 
what the next 15 years, while that laugh 
ing Littie miss is growing to be «# stald 
matron, will accowpliah with this same un- 
known and unknowable laborer in the 
world of science, and art, and the domostic 
sconomy of the world. 


A girl tramp, wearing male attire, was 
arrested in Cinciouvati one day this wook 
on suspicion of being @ crook, At the 
station bouse she told this story of her 
lif: “I came |.ere from Indianapolis on 4 
frowgottrain. Kode all the way on the 
bumpers, l’ve been @ tramp for two 
years, working when I had to, aud bweg- 
King @ living wheo it waa pussibie, I 
never had a home and never lived in a 
bouse, My father was a horse trader aud 
poddler, and traveled all over the country 
In @ wagon with my wother and inynelf, 
| suppose | was born in a wagon, as | 
ever knew what It was to live iu # house, 
While 1 was on the road 1 look to wearing 
wen’s clothes for couvenience, and have 
kept it up ever sino», About two years 
ago, near Vicennes, my imother died froin 
old age. My father wold bis outfit to pay 
the doctor’s bill, and soon died Limsei’, 
| was left alone and bad to atrike oul for 
myself, So l’ve been trampling over wince. 
I’ve pO rélatives in the worid that | 
know of, aud nobody el#e that cares for 
iné, I itke the iife 1 lead and intend to 
keepatit. I got in this morning on tie 
train, and, leaving itatthe yards, started 
lo wet eowething (6 eat or do, A slable 
iuan Offered nea job Ww drive a team, but 
J was ‘Iraid they uo find ime out,”’ 
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Dur Young Folks. 


AOMK FUNNY TREES, 
BY As & 


DARESAY some children have some. 

times burnt their hands by touching a 

hot piece of iron, or by patting It too 
near the fire. 

In the Fiji Isianda, where men used to 
eat one another eantil the missionaries 
taugbt them the sin of so doing, there 
grows a tree which burns the fiesh like 
« hot tron if ite bark or leaves are touch- 


A nettle stings quite bediy enough, but 
twenty nettie- stiugs in one would not give 
hr lt the pain whioh ta the result of touching 
this unp eesant tree. 

Tbe inflammation it causes genera'ly re- 
mains for a month or more, aud itches all 
that time in a manner that bas earned for 
the tree the nawe of the “lich-wood 
Trea,”’ 

Anotber funny thing about this tree 
ja tbat ite bark is bright green, like the 
leaves; it bears a curious fruit, looking 
like walnuts in their green shells made of 
oork, 

1 do not suppose you would think this a 
very funny tree if you were to touch it, or 
wo ee still, if a drop of ltesap were w fall 
upen your hand, 

People to whom tbhia bas bappen d say 
tie pain produced ils even worse than that 
of touching a red hot tron. 

Animals and birds know quite well how 
fo lieh it would be to tovuen the wood or 
leaves of the “Itoh wood Tree,” and never 
venture near it 

In Indiaand South America tnere is a 
beautiful little tree whica beara rough 
leavers and very sweet-scented flowern that 
open tn the evening and fall off at the break 
of day. 

Thi has caused the tree Ww be locked 
upon as the sign of mourning. and to 
te given the name of the “Sorrowful 
Tree.”’ 

It neem very sad that the pretty sweet 
flowers should bloom only for a night, and 
should fall off before the day comes to show 
their beauty. 

At the Indian and Colonial [xnibition 
there wasehown aspecimen of the ‘ Sneeze 
wood Tree," which is a native of Natal and 
other parte of South Africa. 

ltafunny name wae given to it beoause 
one cannot saw it without eneczng vio 
lently. 

The dust of ite wood hex just the same 
efiect am the strongest enuff, and is eo ir- 
ritating to the nose that workingmen are 
‘ bliged to sneezs even when they are pian 
trogg 

tr a piece of the wood of this tree ta put In 
the mouth it js found to have a very bitter 
taste, and no doubt it is this bitterness 
which prevents insects of any kind from 
attacking the timber of the ‘Sat 238-wood 
Tre.”’ 

The fact that inseots find it so disagree- 
able makes ite wood very valuable for 
such work as is required to last a long 
time. 

The “Whistling Tree” grows in the Weat 
Indian Islands, It beara pods with open 
edges, and the wind in ing through 
these produces the soand from which the 
tree takes its name, 

In one part there is a whole forest of these 
trees, and when—es happens in that part 
of the world at certain times of the year 
—the wind blows steadily in one direo- 
tion for weeks together, an unceasing deuwp- 
toned whistle comes from there night and 
day, 

Travelers who bear it for the first time 
in the middle of a dark night areoften very 
pozsied to know the meaning of the strange 
sound, 

Another “W biatling Tree” te met with in 
that part of Africa called the Soudan, 

Certain kinds of ineec's are very fond 
of its shoots, and after tbey have done feed- 
Ing upon them they leave littie round 
holes, like thoee of a flate 

As different insecta make different-s'z 3d 
holies, the wind blowing upon them produa- 
cea various notes, and a most curious con- 
oert is sometiines heard to come from one 
of these trees, 

In —7 parta of this country there is a 
tree called the ‘Tooth ache Tree,” It has 
been given t: is name because it bas been 
found that the bark is a good cure for 
too’ h-ache, 

Not onty doea it relieve people with acb- 
ing teeth, but it is also used by those who 
are subject to rbeumatiem, 

't haa never been given the name of 
“Kneumatiam Tree,” though; so l aup 
it in better for the oure of tooth-ache than 
of rheumatica, 

The “lron-bark Tree” ia a native of Aus- 
tralia, and tte wood is so hard that apecial 
k inde of axes have to be made for cutting it 
down. 4 

Ifan ordinary axe is used, its edge is 
blunted ana jagged as if it had bven cut. 
ting at a piece of iron. 

Candles are made from a Chinese tree, 
called the ‘Grease Tree.’’ They give a 
beautiful, clear, white light, with no smoke, 
and no unpleasant cmetl 

The grease obtained from this tree is also 
used for oiling machinery and raliway 
wheels. 

There are large toreets of it in China, and 
the people lo whom they belong make a 
wrest deal of money by allowing others to 
wet the grease out of their trees 

Severai trees yield milk eas sweet 
nourisoing any given by the cow 
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The best known of these is the “Oow 
Tree” of South America. It grows on 
rook y ground, and often looks quite deat 
and withered, but if the trunk is cut, milk 
flows out in great quantities, 

There is a larger supply of this vegetable 
wilk at sunrise than at any other time of 
the day or night. 

The netives siways draw their supply 
of milk for the day then, and are to be 
met burrying along to the “Cow Trees’’ 
with large jugs, which they bring back 
quite full. 

The “Paradise Tree” im» fanny trom 
the fact thst it cannot be made to grow 
from seeds or shoots or by any otber meth- 


There are only seven of these trees in the 
world, #0 far as is known, and they grow 
all together in a part of Oentrai Aer. 
ica. 

Kach tree bears a single flower, which 
in exerily like a dove with outapread 
wings and raised head. The scent of 
these fl »wers is so strong that i: can be per- 
ceived wnen one is near y a mile away 
from them. 


There is another tree which grows in the 
same rt of the world, and has flowers 
aba like a band with the five fingers 
spread out, 

it is pamed the ‘Hand Tree,” and is 
looked upov witb great veneration by the 
patives in whose forests it ia found. 

Some of you may have seen littie plants 
whose flowers close when anything touches 
them. There is a tree the leaves of which 
do the same thing. 

lt is called the “Sensitive Tree.’’ The 
leaves are like those of the acacia, and 
if you iay a finger along the central 
vein of one of them its fronds c.ocse 
upon the intruder and clasp it quite tight- 


The ‘Grass Tree” bas been giver ita 
naine becsuse ita lenves are not like those 
of other trees, but look as though a great 
tuft of grass were growing out of the top of 
the slen. 

{vis tound in Australia, and sheep and 
cattio are fed on this strange grass, which 
they seein to like just as well as if it grew 
on the ground inswad of on the top of a 
tree. 

‘Travelers in South Ainerica have some- 
tines been astonished vy feeiing rain drop 
upon them eas they passed under a certain 
tree, while outside the shade of ite branch- 
8 (bere was None. 

They called this the ‘Raining Tree,’’ 
and supposed tnat it in some curious way 
obtainea moisture from theair and dropped 
it upon the earth. 

lt has been found, though, that this rain 
ia realiy the jutoe of the leaves, which js 
sucked by insecis and dropped by them 
upon the ground In such quantities as to 
seem like rain. 

When we want a loaf of bréad we go and 
buy tt at the baker’s, butiu the South Saa 
Jeiands bread grows on the *Hread-fruit 
Tee,” 

Toe fruit is about as big as the head of a 
little chiid, and when it ie baked it is just 
like the crumb of new bread woth In wok 
and taste, 

For eight months of the year this queer 
bread can be gathered fresh froin the tree; 
for the other four months the people 
who live where it grows eat bread fruit 
which they have preserved in pits in toe 
ground. 

lt is funny to find bread growing on a 
tree, and #o it is to be given a wish of 
cabbage which bas grown at the very top 
of a tree tuat is one of the tallest in the 
worid, 

The ‘Cabbage Tree” is often a bundred 
feet bigh, and nas no branches until near 
the suiumit. Tne cabbage like leaves frou 
it are eaten either Dolled as we eat cabbag- 
es, OF raw with oll anu vinegar, as we beat 
lettuce, 

-_-_- 8S 

FROM <A CHINESE S!AND PoOINT.—A 
traveiled Culnese maudarin wno nas jately 
communicaved bis impressions of the Weat 
wo his countrymen, deala with great partic- 
ularity with the position and treatment of 
women in Europe. 

These surprise him beyond measure. 
Tous the notion of husband and wife waik- 
ing arm in arm in pubiic places filis nim 
with amusement 

“Nobody suniles at it,’ he says: ‘and 
even @ busband may perform any menial 
task in his wifs'’s pressoce, yet no one wili 
laugh at bim.” 

Tnen again, the notion of men standing 
aside to ict & WowaD pass, and tue code ot 
politeness which requires men to make 
way for @ wowan, are to him tnoomprehen- 
sibie, 

in China, when the men have eaten, the 
women dine off the scraps; but inthe Went, 
‘at meal time the nen inust wal until the 
women are seated, and then take, one alter 
another, their placer; and the same ruie 
must be ovserved wuen the meal is fi.- 
ished,.”’ 

Western women bave curious notions 
aboul dress and appearance. ‘They set 
ewre by alarge bust and slender waist; 
but, while the waist oan be com pressed, 
the buat cannot naturally be eularged. if 
a wowan is short-sighted, she will publiciy 
mount spectacies, Even young giris in 
their ‘teens’ pass thus along the streets, 
and it is not regarded as strange.” 

He is greatiy exercisea how to describe 
Kiesiog; the thing or word does. not exist 
among the Chinese, and accordingly he is 
driven to describe it, 

“It is,” be says, ‘a form of c 
which present g the 
iower part of the bin sad 
sound 
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or distinguished officials. When the time 
comes, invitations are sent to an equal 
pumber of men and women, and, after 
these are all saseembied, tea and sugar, 
milk, bread, and the like are set out as aide 
to conversations, More particularly are 
there invitations to skip and posture, when 
the boast decides wbat man is to be the part- 
ner of what woman, and whet woman of 
what man. Then, with both arms grasping 
each other, they leave their places in pairs, 
and leap, skip, posture, and prance for 
their mutual gratification. A man and 
woman previously unknown to each other 
may take part in it” 


—_— 


THK PELICAN AND THE GULL. 





BY Me 


after she bad examined her uncie’s 
fishing-basket, “Why, I didn’t know 
\nat people could catch red berrings.’’ 

“Well, no; I suppose they cin’t,”” an- 
swered Captain Graham. ‘'The fact is that 
though | spent several hours by the river, 
not a single fish would bite; so I boughts 
di zen of these red rascals on my way 
howe, ta order that you should not be dis 
appotnted,”’ 

A merry laugh greeted the spraker, who 
was a great favorite with his nephews and 
nieces, 

“Now, if you hed been living in Mexioo, 
my reputation as an angler might bave 
been easily preserved,’’ remarked the cap- 
tain, as he pushed his chair away from the 
tea table. 

‘What do you mean?” shouted the chil- 
dren in chorus. 

‘When [ said that I was thinking of a 
very impudent robbery which I saw one 
afternoon during my last cruise in foreign 
parts. And if you are not too tired I will 
tell you about it.” 

Cate the reply in one voice; 

“Oh, do, please!” 

“You'll find that this is astory of self- 
help, or rather of helping oneself. We 
were lying becaimed inthe (iulf of Mex. 
ico, and to while away the time I went 
ashore early on a fine summer morning. 
Tne first thing that caught my eye was a 
large number of very funny-looking birds 
calied pelicans, 

| daresay you have never seen one. 
Well, tqmagine a bird with a body as big as 
a ewan’s, enormous wings, low stout egys, 
webbed feet, and a bead which seems to be 
nearly all bill. The upper part of tne bill 
ends in a sbarp hook, and tne lower half 
consisis of a —— bag, Which is really a 
portion of the neck, and can be drawn up 
or ¢x ended, a8 the creature wills,’’ 

“A sort of elastic pouch, uncie?’’ asked 
Mary of tne inquiring mind. 

“Exactly, my dear, Now the pelican is 
a bird of what you call ‘regalar habits,’ 
it spends the morning fishing, then it rests 
for several hours, during which it digests 
its food aud dresees its feathers, then the 
heat of tue day being over, it goes a- fishing 
tillsuneet, when it retires to ruost, 

“It 1s a curious th'ng that pelicans are 
rarely seen in small flocks, Asa rule they 
can be counted by the hundred, and eve. 
by thousands, Try to picture a scene 
which I have often gazsd on. You are 
Bailing on a lake, and right ahead of you 
thers seem to be vast beds of water-lilics; 
or, if you are nearing the shore, you ap. 
pear w& be making fora huge white chaix 
wall gleawing in the sun; or the banks 
look as if they were bordered by strange 
trees covered with enormous white bios. 
sons, but showing not a single scrap of 
green leat. Kach picture vanishes, now- 
«ve, when you come to close quarters. 
The water iiiies,the wall, and the bicasoms 
are all great numbers of white pelicans,” 

‘Realy, uncie?’’ 

“Yes, that’s a fact, although the brown 
pelican is commoner in Mexico and F\ort- 
dea, As it fisnes re,ulariy twice a day tue 
pelicun is a skilied augler—a good deal 
more successful toan | ever shali be. The 
birds bave twu styles of fishing. Some- 
times they wade io shallow water, or swim 
about duck-wise, bobbing up and down 
like gigantic corks, and 80 catch taeir prey. 
At otuer times they will take wing and ily 
above the water, Ke@€ping « sharp outlook 
for victima, When tuese are eepied, down 
they Cart as straight as an arrow, piercing 
ths fish wi hb their bili-hovuk or spear, ana 
Gither Gating them there and then or throw- 
ing them into their pouch. it isonly this 
pelican that dives, however. 

“They keep on fishing un il they have 
filled their bag. Then they ail retire to 
tueir bOme on some isiand or sandbank, 
where they feed together. Opening the 
bill, aclever jerk sbhootwa tish out of the 
pouch down tne bird's throat. Presentiy 
another fish is thus got rid of, and so the 
process goes on until the bag is emptied. 
A whole line of big clumsy virds thus din- 
: net together has, beieve ine,a most comical 


ie HERRINGSI!”’ exclaimed Mary, 


“But isn’t a pelican very greedy?”’ 

“Ll regret to say,’’ anewerea Oaptain 
(irabam, “that, Like other birds—vultures, 
for lustance—it i@ a greedy bird. But 
when it bas partaken freely it becomes 
heavy and duli; and in this condition the 
Baucy gulle piay all sorta of tricks with it. 
{ have seen a guil perch on &@ pelican’s 
head, Wait till the vill was opened,and then 
Catch the fish jerked out of the pouch—pbut 
not for ite consuwption, Whether the peli- 
can knows that it bas been cheated | 
not say. There ise no doubt that the gul 
Knows that it has cheated the pelican, for 
as it dies of with ite stolen fien it utters a 


‘an 


Wild scream of laughter, that Only @ schoo!l- | 


boy alter a saccesiul joke of a highiy prac 
t Kind coaid rival.”’ 


“Bat trom what you have said, uncie,the ! 








pelican is a water bird; how then does the 
Bibi« «peak of the ‘pelican of the wilder. 
ness?’ 

Well asked, Hugh, my boy, The bird 
baunts the Holy Land, and David muat of. 
ten bave seen it. When theretore he spoke 
of it in connection with the wildern 
what he doubtless alluded to was the peli. 
can’s habit of leaving the lake or river at 
night, and flying to the plain, where the 
birds roost in a circle, with their heads out. 
wards, 80 that no jackal or other foe could 
approsch them unseen. Some of these 
treeless piains with stunted grass and 
herbs probably struck the Peslmist as re. 
sembling a desert, and so he sang of the 
pelican as if it frequented a wilderness, 
Assuming, therefore, tbat be meant our 
yel'can (whicb, ss 1 have said, is found in 

alestine),1 think this is a reasonabie solu. 
tion of your difficulty, Hugh.”’ 

“Thank you, uncle.” 

“Very well. One word more, children, 
and | have done, You will seefrom what 
I bave said that bad Lcome home from an 
unsuccessful fishing expedition in Magioo 
I mignt have belped myself, as the gulis 
do, © a considerab.e quantity of fresh 
fishes.’’ 

“Ab, but, uncle, you mightn’t hve 
cheated us! At least, not with red her- 
ring3”’ 

————— 

In THE CITY OF MeXIOCO.—In the City 
of Mexico the income trom the taxation of 
liquors and the license on saloons are very 
la:ge indeed, Every liquor and pulque 
shop pays 4 monthly licenee. 

Palque is the common or cheap beverage 
of the not country, corresponding to tne 
malt beer of the United Staves, 1t1s “purely 
vegetable,” belug extracted fromthe mag- 
uey plant, a species of tne cactus (century 
plant). 

lo addition to tue license fees on saloons, 
an octrol, or entry tax, is collected on ail 
pulque coming within the city limite, Kor 
Lue fiscal year just ented this gate tax 
amovu oted to tbe suin of $564 000, or more 
town $1500 a day. 

Tuis .# Irom the pulgue alone—the 
beer of Mexico--whicu 1 retailed at one 
ceut for an ordipary glass or three cents for 
a iarge scuouner, 

Add to this the tax on aloohbolic bever- 
ages, and a.so the license fee paid by seach 
saloon, Of which there are thuusauas, and 
some idea may be forimed of what tue city 
realizs8 anuoually from wwe iiquor trai- 
fic. 

The City of Mexico has a po !ation that 
possibly dows not exceed 250 WWW, yet tue 
amount paid into the oly weasury by 
Jiquor dealers slone cannot fali snort vo! 
$500 000 a year. 

‘Lov pulque shops open at six o’clock in 
the woruiug and cose at five o’ciocé In tue 
afternoon, sud not one of them nas a vack 
door, 

—— 


“MISFIT PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE" is 
the sigu on a Detroit p.otograph gailery. 
The owner of that estaviishment to.d a re- 
porter that he hit on the pian to get rid of 
unpaid for photographs, adding in an- 
swer to the question ‘‘wuo buys the pic- 
tares’’: 

“Ob, many folks, You see, a young man 
comes in here and sees a nice picture of a 
girl, and he buys one and sends it home 
to his friends, Then he takes one for him- 
self, perbaps two, and io that way | yet 
my money back, I know one young feliow 
who tock some of my best work and seni it 
to Germany to represent bis wile. The pic- 
ture could easily have passed for hers as far 
as the features went, but she was never 
dressed out like that. Mothers who haves 
little children often buy pictures of caiid- 
ren with long valr wheo the hair o! toeir 
loved ones hasn’t grown out, and rend them 
round to friends at a distance. 1 can sell 
brides’ pictures witbout any trouble. | 
sometimes tuink pictares that ain’t taken 
for people look just as much like them. 
Besides, it saves you all the trouble of a 
sitiing.’’ 





1 aM awaiting, says an Enylisn letter- 
writer, furthur particulars of that Honey- 
mooners’ Hotel, which, according to a cir- 
camstantial correspondent, is to bo built 
on the South Dsvonshire coast for tne 
Special and, if possibl6, sole use of married 
couples on their wedding trips. That the 
surroundings of the establishment are to 
be madé as idyliic and fairylike as possivie 
need scarcely be said, Romantic arbors 
in shady corners, gushing streamiets, s¢- 
cluded sylvan nooks are to be provided ad 
lib., while with the aid of science every 
nignt will be a moonlight one, and every 
day one of seeming brigut and warm suo- 
Sbine. The prospectus ia even said to hint 
at the presence of wechanical nightingale, 
which, thanke to persistentiy winding uy), 
will warbie on every suitable tree, 

STAMMERING —Stammering has hither 
to been supposed to be a nervous deéfic. 
Some expsriences recont:y acquired, tent 
to call this view more or less into question. 
In carrying out certain operations w cure 
children of deatness, it was found tbat in 
several successful cases the operators hail 
8\80 Simuitanéously cured the patients of 
Blamimering, This fact attracta specia! 
a tention and study; and the outcome a8 
been the firm conviction that stammeriny, 
in the mejority of cases, does not procesu 
from a nervous mala iy, but from sone < 
8’ uction or detect connected with the oru® 
of hearing. In anumber of cases sel«< ! 
purposely from 
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Do not @xpect too inucn from others, Dut 
forbear and forgive, as you desire forbear- 
ance and forg:veness yourself, 
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BY F. J. HECKMAN, 
en 
Only a lock of hatr, a woman's hair, 
All aglow with golden light, 
As I take it up and lay it down 
By a lock as Gark as night. 


As | look apon that tress of hair 
i dream of years long past and gone, 
Aud | see again that goldea head 
From which it then was shorn, 


1 wonder why from out ite grave 
The buried past will ever riser 
1 wonder when this aching heart 
Will cease—that i may close my eyes? 


As the moon sailed high in the starlit sky, 
The silvered head bent low, 

Uutil it lay upon the dusky lock 
Nhat adorned It long ago. 


And up above to the Judgment seat 
A tired spirit arose, 

for the aching heart had ceased to beat, 
Aud the weary eyes had closed, 





ODDITIES OF CHILDREN. 





An examiner in elementary schools often 
hears mapvy amusing answers in reply to 
his questions. The following are examples 
ol written composition from children in the 
upper classes. 

Here is a description of a plum-pudding 
by a boy whose knowledge is evidently 
theoretical, and, like his pudding, some- 
what mixed: 

‘‘When they have put all these in, they 
make it into a batter and then mix it up: 
and when they have finished battering it, 
they put it on the fire for about an-hour an 
& halt, to get it to be enough, go that it 
will be better to eat and softer to chew.”’ 

From cooking we come to natural his 
wry, and have the follwing: 

“Guinea pigs are very pretty little crea- 
tures, and people generally have them as 
a j int for dinner.’’ 

The guinea-pig and the sucking-pig were 
evidently one and the same in the mind ot 
this ingenuous youth. 

Here is another in the same department 
of learning. 

‘ Bees live chicfly on worms and snakes, 
and are searching for them nearly every 
hour of the day. Besides this they also 
live on little insects, which when they are 
bot 6o very busy, they go down into the 
ground aod have a very nice feast. It is 
very pleasant indeed in the summer to 
watch them making their hives and weav- 
ing their honey.’”’ 

A pupil was asked to name and describe 
four kinds of fruit, with this result: 

“Tue four kinds is apples, pears, rubub 
and carrots aud many others.’’ He wasa 
town boy. 

The to.lowing on ‘“‘teathers’’ was very 
d ficult to interpret, but at last it proved 
thai the writer had mistaken features for 
feathers, 

“The feathers of anything is the looking 
of you; some people have diseases and 
cauee them to have an unpleasant look, 
Sometimes when people go to apply tora 
situation they don’t get it owing to their 
feathers and bad faces; the master who 
they ask generally says that he takes beer 
aud won't do for a job of that kind. 
People who is not ill much yenerally has 
good feathers, they are obtained from 
keeping yourself clean.’’ 

One pupil brought Julius Cwesar before 
the public in the hgbt of a wwaderful in- 
ventor: 

“Julius Caesar invented Great Britain, 
55 B, C.’—by writing that, a suspicion ex- 
isis that copying is still in vogue. 

What a disaster a single mistaken letter 
deservedly occasions to the young plagiar- 
ist! 

‘“Ethelred the Unready was called that 
because he was never ready for the Danes. 
He used to entice them away from Eng- 
land by brideing them, but they use to 
come back again and demand a much lar- 
ger bride.”’ 

Physical science is a dreadful stumbling- 
block to most youths Asked to give the 
Causes of sound, a sufferer wrote: 

‘Sound is caused by the motions of the 
om and is carried about by the German 4 
band,’’ 

The following two were lately recorded 
‘nD the “‘Schoolmaster.’’ A clase had been 
asked to use the word dczen in a sentence 
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heir own construction One ot the an 
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perhaps by an unstable memory, as being 
“the cleaning up of a stable.”’ 

As the science subjects of Physiology 
and Hygiene are making rapid strides in 
the elementary schools of this country, the 
following answers will illustrate to some 
extent the cramming system prevalent in 
these subjects. 

Here i» what a young physiologist 
says: 

“The food is nourished in the stomach, 
if you were to eat anything hard, you 
would not be able to digest it, in conse 
quence you would have what is called in 
digestion. Food is digested by the lungs; 
digestion is brought on by the lungs hav 
ing something the matter with them. Th- 
food then passes through your wind pipe 
to the pores, and then passes cil your boy 
by evaporation, through a lot of holes in 
your skin, called capillaries. The gall 
bladder throws off juice trom the food, 
which passes through it. We call the kid 
neys the bread basket, because it is where 
ali the bread goes to. They lay up con. 
cealed by the heart.’’ 

In ;reply to a question, ‘‘Why do we 
couk our lood?’’ one child replied: 

“There are five ways of ccoking po-. 
tatoes. We should die if we eat our tovd 
roar.’’ 

A second pupil wrote: 

‘Food digested is when we put it into 
our mouths, our teeth chew it, and our 
mouth drops it down int our body. We 
should not eat so much bone making food 
as flesh making and warmth giving toods, 
for, if we did, we should have too many 
bones, and that would make us look fun- 
ay.” 

In reply to a question on digestion, one 
child wrote: 

“The food is swallowed by the wind 
pipe, aod the chyle passes up the middle of 
the backbone, and reaches the heart when 
it meets with oxygen and is purified.’’ 

Another wrote: 

‘‘We should never eat fat, because the 
food does not digest.’’ 

A third says: 

‘The work of the heart is to repair the 
different organs in about half a minute.’’ 

A tourth child says: 

‘‘We have an upper and a lower skin; 
the lower skin moves at its will; and the 
upper moves when we do.”’ 

A fifth child says: ‘The heart isa comic- 
a] shaped bag.’’ 

Another in that class writes: 

‘Tne upper akin is called eppederby, 
and the lower is called derby.’’ While a 
third, giving the organs of digestion, writes, 
stomach, utensils (intestines), liver and 
spleen. 
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brains of bold, — 


One is not 80 800n healed as hurt. 

Spare the person but lash the vice. 

I. is better to do well than W say well. 

Speech is the gift of all, but thought of 
few. 

Affected simpltcity is refined 
ture. 

Of all prodigality, that of time is the 
worst, 

Ot all studies, study your present con- 
ditton. 

Buck your opinions on no person's 
sleeve. 

Without a rich heart wealth is an ugly 
beg«ar. 

Never speculate under any circum- 
stances, 
None knows the weight of another's 
burden, 
Happy ishe who knows his follies in 
bis youth, 
He who knows nothing is confident in 
everything. 
Oar lives are measured by our works 
not our years, 
Bearch others for their virtues, thyself 
for thy faults. 
Ot sli the crafts, to be an honest man is 
the master craft. , 
He that lies down with dogs must ex. 
pect to rise with fleas. 
Neither praise nor dispraise thyself; 
thine actions serve the turn. 
Al} the world wishes to have a friend, 


but av one cecupies himeelf with being one,'’ 


im poe- 


True religion is the poetry of the heart; 
it has enchantments useful W our manners; It gives 
19 Doth happiness aad virtue 

Let all people says Plat whether 
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_ Femininities. 


Saltand water clean willow tarnuure. 
Salt in the whitewash will make it stick 


better, 


A West Virginia paper speaks of ‘‘a lady 


tramp.*’ 


Don't read in the street cars or other 
jJolting vehbicies. 


Advanced giddy girls at Narragansett 


are accused of smoking cigarettes. 


There ia a self-evident axiom—that she 
who ls born a beauty is balf married, 


A large silver horse shoe nail twisted in 
the shape of an ‘*S'' Gnds favoras a belt buckle, 


Miniature watches are now being set i» 
the large link bracelets which have become so popu- 
lar. 


Two sprays of viole's mounted on gold 
are pendants to a glove-buttoner recently brought 
out. 


D >iphins disporting around « shapely 
water nymph is a new decoration fora silver water 
pitcher, 


Blue and white are the most popular 
colors at the mountains, with red and white at the 
seashére. 


D.amondas, rubies and sapphires formed 
Into three-leaf clovers on the surface of a dull-gold 
match box are a costly but effective decoration, 


The passion tor double names in Eng- 
land is now as greatasin Spain, where half the peo- 
ple are called after both their fathers and mothers, 


An ingenious necklace pendant is a plain 
gold cross that opeus lenuthwise and discloses the 
Lord's Prayer engraved on a smooth metal sur- 
face. 


Miss Morosioi and Misa Wilson, gueate 
at the United States Hotel at Saratoga, have intro- 
duced there the fasbion of wearlog wreaths about 
thelr heade. 


Small, thin tquares of variegated golu, 
simulating patches of many-colored linen, connect- 
ed by emall gold pins, constitute a unique and sty- 
leh necklace, 


Autumn gloves are reproduced in every 
shade of tobacco, beaver, gray, vak or tan. Goulden 
tan with spear-pointed vacks is the favorite color 
for driving gloves, 


Mother: ‘‘Bobby, youshouldn’t speak so 
crosely tv your father. You never heard him speak 
crowsly tome,.’’ Bobby: **No, ma; he's just like 
me--be daren't."* 


Clara: ‘I hear that Maggie Mugginson 
is engaged again. How often does that make this 
season?'’ laura: ‘Thirteen times.’’ Clara: ‘'Poor 
Maygiec! She always was unlucky!** 


A room with a low ceiling will seem 
higher if the window-curtains hang to the flvor. 
Lambreguins may be used wo extend the curtatus to 
the celilng and thus carry out the effect, 


‘Why didn’t you marry your husband 
15 years ago’ He would have taken you then,’’ sald 
au Austin lady lo a newly married friend, **l know, 
but 15 years ago he was Woo old wo sult me."’ 


A Pittsburg miss, now in London, is 
sald to have written to the Princess Louise, Duchess 
of Fife, offering to buy one of the numerous sets of 
bracelets presented to her oo her recent marriage, 


A kitchen table, with as many drawers 
beneath It as a wriling-deek, and having a high back 
like a sidebuard, full of pigeoa-hules for kitchen 
utensils, le a recent addition Ww the hired girl's com- 
fort, 


It is said of the Dake of Portiand that 
he caused some of the presents to the luchess to be 
returned Wo the donors on the ground that thelr ac- 
quaintance was tov slight Loenutitie them to accept 
these gifts, 


Here is a curious marriage notice fished 
out of the serap-bag by a Sprinwfeld, Mass., paper: 
‘In Bograb, August, 1419, Mr, Jobo Bate, of Wile 
Mamstown, Mass , W Mise Mary Aun Kass, of the 
former place, after a courtship of oue bour,** 


Beldom encouraged. Rev. Primrose: 
**Your mother must take a great interest in you, 
my little boy. Does she always praise you when 
you do good?’’ Little Johnny: ** Naw; she never 
pate me on the back except when she thinks I'm 
choking.’’ 


When 8 man sees another man wearing 
a hat of identical pattern with his own, he takes it 
asacompliment Ww bis judgmeut. When a woman 
sees her new hat dupiicated, she elther buys anuther 
new one, or sitedown and crive because she can't 
afford Ww do so. 


Mistress: ‘‘Where are the nails, John?’’ 
John: ‘I dida’t know what kind you wanted, 
ma'an.’’ Mistress: ** What Kinde did the dealer 
bave’’’ Jova: “*Sit-peuny, elght-penoy and ten- 
peony. mwa’am,’’ Mistress: ** You should have 
Drought the latter, Juho, You kuow we always get 
the best,’’ 


A steak which has been cut and cannot 
be ased until the next day may be kept from becom- 
ing Gry on the sarface by rubbing it with olive ofl 
and laying it on a p'atter on theice. Turn the meat 
occasionally. Another method of keeping meat ts 
to rub the surface with vinegar. Hoth these pro- 
cesses improve the meat, rendering it tender, 


A woman of fashion who is employed in 
remarks apon the weather, who observes from mora- 
ing to noon that it is likely W rain, aod from neen to 
night that it migzzies, that it iseetio for a wet even- 
ing, and being incapable of any other discourse, be 
as insipid a companion, and just as pedantic, ashe 
who quotes Aristotle over his lea or talka Greek ata 
card table. 


I saw, says a London correspondent, the 


dresees to be worn al the wedding of Lord Kuowton's 

gun by the iittle pages Tue girl, a pretty culld of 

a, had a white satin dress with « lace Suunce, puffed 

sleeves, and a slik sas and a Gchu and car f mous- 

seline de sole, DOL ae “ 5 he ay had 
rings kea * ‘ 7 








FAasculinities. 
It aot work ‘that bills men. It is 


The only way to avoid growing old is to 
dle young. 

Conceit may puffa map up, but never 
prop him up. 


Every man has his price, but he doesn't 
alwaye get it. 


The Prince of Wales wears a sash with 
his summer costumes. 


Audacity as against modesty will win the 


bettie over most men, 


The oldest wheelman in America is} John 
W. Arnold, of Providence, KR. 1, He ts 74. 


Tne man who is nearly always wrong 
does the most crowing when he happens to be righ. 


It je sad so think bow few our pleasures 
really are, and for the which we footishiy risk eternal 
good, 


‘Well, Browne, how do you flad your 
self?'* **Never lose myself, If I did, I suppose I'd 
advertise,'* 


Is there not the filth act of a tragedy in 
every death-bed, though It were a peasant's and « 
bed on the heath? 


Knowledge may give weight, but sc 
cow plishments only give luster, and many more peu 
ple see than weigh, 


A “lady pedestrian club”’ isa novelty a’ 
Paw Paw, Mich, When at work they carry canes 
ornamented with yellow bows. 


Demand not that evenw should happen 
as you wish; but wish them to happen ae they dv 
hapven, and you will gu on wll, 


Blobeon: ‘Mt women have a strange 
habit of talking Ww themeeives, Does your wife do 
1wr'’ Dumpeey. **Not when I'm there!"’ 


A countiyman, on being charged by a 
rampagious bull, beld hie wife Grmily iu front, say 
tng: ‘‘Sumod steady, Maria; be can't toes both uf 
ne. 


Wile, tearfully: ‘‘ You've broken the 
promise you made me!'' Husband, kissing her 
**Never mind, my dear, don’t ery; i'll make you 
anotber,’' 


‘Joho, what is the best thing to feed a 
perrot on?'’ asked an elderly lady of her bachelor 
brother, who hated parrots. ‘‘Areenic!'' gruMy an 
swered Joba. 


No alternative. Giles: ‘‘It seems drea.! 
fully extravagant to go W such an expensive tallor.'' 
De Jinks: **'Whatcould Ido’ He wasthe only one 
who would trust me,'' 


A London medical man says: ‘‘Be care- 
fulin your dealings with horseradish. It irritates 
the stomach far more than spice, and an overdose 
will bring on an unpleasant sensation for days," 


‘‘Michael,’’ said the pareo., aadly, ‘I 
thought you turned over a new ijeaf this yearr’’ 
‘So L did, sorr,’* replied Michael, eayeriy, ‘‘hut | 
clane forgot where I left of, surr, an’ hed to tur-run 
boick agin, sorr.'’ 


Coulda’t belp it. Omaha teacher: ‘1 
shall have to punish you for being late to sehowl.'' 
Tardy boy: ‘it was Johnny Smith's fault, who lives 
nextdoor, His pa was goin’ to give him a@ lickin’ 
and I had to stay and bear him how!i,*' 


Pat a piece of parefilaed paper—such as 
your grocer uses to cover lard and butter —agaluet 
the gutmamed side of stamps, Then you can carry 
them about or mail them with impunity, and when 
you remove the paper the stampeare etti! gumines. 


O.id Grumps, in bed, nearly midnigh): 
*“uo! Lhear stealthy steps on the stairs—some one 
creeping along barefooted!'’ [lle wife, who was 
young once; ‘Keep quiet, Joshua, | guess that 
only our darter going up with her shoes under her 
arm,.’’ 


The Shah, on his former visit to London, 
attended a grand concert given in hishonor, Heing 
asked afterward what part of the programme ecape- 
cially pleased him, he expressed great delight in 
hearing the frst selection, referring Ww the hideous 
sounds accompanying the ‘‘tuning up'’ of the or- 
chestra, 

Tne best of experience Mrs. Damr- 
sey: ‘Thomas, you must tell Willie not to spend ali 
his time looking at the circus posters. [It takes him 
all day to do en errand.’' Mr, Dampeey: ‘Let bia 
study ‘em, Mariar, and after he has seen the circus 
he will kaow more about the deceits of life than he 
could learn in ten years any other way.'' 


There are many simple rules of health 
violated because it is considered inconventent to 
obey them, but It isthe violation of these same «im 
pie rules that burdens llie with that greater tneon 
venlence- ill-health. The busy man will find that it 
takes far ese time to comply with bywtenic laws than 
it does to suffer tbe sickness resulting from their 
violation. 


Ata dancing party the other evening s 
gentieman took bis friend up to his mother to make 
hisadieux, ‘Il can't walt,’’ he sald, ‘but as soon 
as there lsalullin the conversation you can speak 
to her.’’ Twoor three hours later he encountere: 
the friend, looting very diemal, in the spot where 
he letthim., ‘*What, woable to tear yourself away. 
en?’ **No,*’ mumbled the other; ‘there hasn't 
been a lull yet!'* 


A recently published ‘Words About 
Wellington’ contains some capital anecdotes about 
the Iron luke. Thelatter was once asked whether 
he found much sdvantage in being @ great man, ani 
having a completely acknowledged position as we! 


—_——= 


weelth and power. ‘Yes,’ be answered, *'! can 
afford Ww do without servants, | always brush my 
own clothes, and if lL were strong enough | would 


black my own boots."' 


The advantages of money are nowhere 


more apparent than among the dwellers on Fift 
avenue, New York. Cornelius Vanderbilt has 
pur aeed Loree houses near his own on the fn 
louable thoroughfare—not lw extend his va 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


Cassell a Family Magazine tor Septem- 
bor is well fied witu entertaining and 
instructive reading. Tueseriain' Magaged 
to be Married” and "A Woman's Sivrength”’ 
are continued, and a new serial “A Man in 
a Million” is begun, Other articles are 
“An Unbeaten Track in Donegal,” Ireland; 
“rene Character aa Seon Through Enog- 
lish Spectacios;’’ Volatile EMe,”’ & paper 
of interest to qyoune motners; “Ho@w ts 
Keep Children Well and Happy,” by the 
“Family Doctor;” “Some More tints on 
Arranging Flowers,” with I[ilustrations; 
fashions for «be month, ‘tea table delice. 
cles," and several other contributions, 
“The Gatherer,” poetry, pictures, ot. 
Onanell & Co, publishers, New York, 


One of the leading articles tn the Septem 
ber Magazine of American History ww that 
in whico Mr, Kover: Sules, of KMioamond, 
writes concerning “Lincoln's Kestora'ion 
Policy in Virginia,’’ Tue evidence sub 
milited even corrects Grant's acoount of the 
matierin his “Memoirs.” Mra, Lamb's 
“Historic Homes and Landinarke’’ treate 
ofthe Damen farm, between Wall street 
and Maiden Lane, for nearly balf a centu 
ry outside the wailed city of New York, 
It in handsomely illustrated, An ther 
litustrated paper is * The Old Poet a 
‘Trew peieau.”’ by J. M. Lewla, of 8, Paul, 
Gon D oyster pays a glowing tribute to 
Joun W. tlammersisy, whose portrait 
forme the frontispiece, Otber articies are 
‘Growth of a Great National Library,” 
William Seton; a aketoh of New York's 
great landbolder, George Olarke, a tribate 
o Mre, Amana J, Varker, oto. This val 
usable pubsication unely fills a departinent 
ooeupled by noother magazine, l’ablished 
at (1) broadway, New York, 


The Cosmopolitan tor September matr - 
tains Ils repucaion for @xosilence and va- 
riety, “The Two Capitals of Japan’ is a 
profusely illustrated articie by Frank (i. 
Carpenter, “An Extraordinary Republic,” 
by Win. Kleroy Curtis, ia a brief paper 
describing Colombia, The illustrated Cnil- 
nose eerial, (ransiated by Wong Chin Foo, 
is conciuded, “The Opening of Oklaho- 
ina” is graphically desoribed with pen and 
pencll, “Anti-Slavery Oonventions,"” by 
Al.by M. Dias, is illustrated with portraits 
of Lucretia Mott and Lydia Maria Child 
“Tne New Kagland ae of Mu 
sic,’ inthe subject of @ finely tllhumrated 
paper by Kdwin Dwight Walker, Oarmen 
Syive ((Jueen of Koumanta), whose por 
tralt forum the froutispiece, contributes a 
wirikiog slory @nlitlod “Steria'’s Reveng»,'' 
illustrated In “A Nineteenth Century 
Arcady,'’ I izsbetin Bisiand describes a 
suimmer resortin the Catskills, with t.lus- 
trations, Edward lverett Hall discasses 
some tiinely toploain his*Scctal Problems" 
Phere are twoor tures other prose articles 
and pootry by 8, Miller Hageman, Francia 
N Naitus, Janes B Kenyon and Ciinton 
Soollard, John Krisvben Walker, publish 
or, 305 Fifta avenue, Now York, 


The September eclectic recommends it 
selfas usual tothe rosders aad lovers of 
good literature, W. W. Siory, under the 
title of “Reoent Conversa tonsin a Studio,’’ 
KiveOe a racy and suggestive discussion of 
various topics in art, politicos and social life, 
Karl Blind, the veteran socialist and re- 
former, has a word of importance to say on 
tue Now italy. There is a most readable 
paper of a scientific turn, but amusing and 
racy, on '*The Potato’s Place in Hiswory.” 
A clever anecdotical paper on Goethe and 
Carlyle makes the reader winu it were 
longer. l’cofewsor Sayce's discussion of 
“Toe Primitive Home of the Aryann’’ is of 
superior soLolarly interest, as is Goldwin 
Nuith's striking article on “Progress and 
War.” © Dr, Johneon on Mogern Poetry” 
is an interview in the Kiyaian Fieidea 
Father Barry contributes « seasonable 
word entitied '*Wanted, A Gospel tor the 
OContury.”’ Mr. Joun Kee teile us about 
the Russian peasantry in hie article “Au 
I) gare of Croftera”’ Sir Morell Macken- 
x Contributes the seoond part of his article 
on “Speech and Song.”’ “Phe Papacy: A 
Revelation and a Prophecy” ta anotner 
mos interesting paper inthe number, The 
minor arlicies are well chosen. Published 
by bk. KR. Pelton, 25 Bond Street, New 
York, 


In the Jpular Sesrence Monthly tor Sep. 
te uber! Poe hinieat View of LP. otection’’ 
cou;pares & protective tarifl to tue protect 
ing waeiis which barbarous tribes build 
around (heir villages Ilion, David A, 
Wells contributes some Lew thoughts on 
“Reoont Economic Caoangea,” tenry J. 
Vollpott writes on the “Origin of the Rigits 
of Property.” “Antmal Life in the Guit 
Stream,’' copt usiy tliustrated, is contrib. 
ulod wy Ralph S, Tarr, Another tilustrat 
ed article is W. H. Larrabee’s, on “The 
Surface Tension of Liquids,” There is a 
paper from l’rof., Huxley on “The Value of 
W itnesa to toe Miraculous.’’ Tue value of 
“Museures of Louseiold Products’ ts set 
fortu by eof, Virebow. Der, Felix L Os 
wald consnues his account of “Toe Wastes 
of Modern Civilization,” cof, George H. 
Wililatus describes ‘Some Modern Ae cts 
of Geology.” There isa letter trom Prot, 
tiugley on the va.ue of l’ssteur’s work 
and one from l’asteur himesif, Im “Arctic 
Joe and Navigaiton’’ Kosign Albert A. 
Ackerman, U.S N., gives a vivid picture 
of the dangers of exploring polar seas. 
Captain G Langer leecribes “A Oorner of 
ul Dut ast Indies.” rof. Joseph 

vering i# the subject of the Seeotc”’ 
and rirait ) Appleton «& ( he publish 
orn ew York 





A TRIBUNAL OF FOOLS. 


The littie town of Stockach, in Baden, 
which has barely two thousand inbapit- 
anta, enjoys the peculiar title of the Ger- 
mar court (or capital) of fools. 

The name originated in the vilege 
accorded to the town by letters nt, and 
exercised for centuries, of bolding annuseliy 
at carnival time a public fools’ assiz;, at 
which all the follies committed by the 
people of the town and vicinity were made 
known, and held up to public ridicule. 

According to local tradition, Stockac! 
was the birth of Hans K uonl, jester to 
Laopold, the brother of Alvert the Wise, 
Archduke of Austria, 

Just before the battle of Morgarten, in 
1315, the man in pry was asked to e6x- 
pros his opinion of the plans of the cam- 
yeign which had been adopted in nis pres- 
epee. Hans sboox hia cap and beils sand 
aoewerod— 

* Your speeches please me little, my mas- 
ters, for you only think and debate Low 
you shall enter the enemy’s territory, but 
take no thought how you shall leave 
it.” 

The battle took piace, 

Leopold's forces were defeated, and os 
capeod death alusost by a miracle, 

hen the Archduke Albert, ‘‘because 
the fool had been wiser than all bia brother 
counsellors,” gave bim the right “to ait in 
jadgment upon the wise’’ annually, in 
uis native town, and granted many privi- 
leges and immunities to this ‘“fuolish 
court.” 

Tols psoullar tribunal, which met even 
in the present century, was comp sed of 
the “Father of Fools’’ as president, and an 
ublimited number of ‘fool counseliors’’ as 
aanoc| ates. 

The wembers of tne court met in Jauu- 
ary to select the cases to be presented to 
the court, and to arrange the programme 
for the subsequent festival of fools, 

These preliminary meetings tock place 
in @ tavern called the Fools’ Inn, and dis- 
tinguished by a speciai shieid or tablet on 
the outer wail, 

On the Sunday berfore Shrove Sunday, 
the fools’ clerks, in fantastic garb, drove 
through the town in a carriage drawn by 
four horses, attended by negro footmen 
and outridera, and loudly notified the 
attentive and In many cases anxious, in- 
habliantes that such and such cases would 
be presented to the court to be held on the 
approaching Shrove Tuesday. 

Ou the succeeding Thursday, a stout 
pole was solemnly erected near the fooia’ 
fountain in the middle of the town, This 
fountain, under which the original docu 
ments relating to the establishment of the 
fools’ court were buried, stood in the imid- 
die of the street until 1553, when it was 
moved to another position, 

When the documents were exhumed 
they were found to be almost Illegible, 
Tue foole’ court being hastily convened re- 
solved to bury the defaced manuscripts 
again under the new foundation of the 
fountain, 

This was done with appropriate cere 
monies, and the old documents, to which 
was added a statement of the c.1cumstances 
of their discovery, signed by ail the inem- 
bers of tbe court, remain buried under the 
fountain to this day. 

The pole erected by the fountain bore a 
board inscribed, “The Fools’ Genealogic. 
al Tree, 

Sprove Sunday and Monday was given 
over to the “young fools,” or the children, 
who marched through the streets in fantas- 
tic dress, as they did and still do, in many 
other places. 

Meanwhile a number of the boys matn- 
talued a sort of watch at the fools’ tree, and 
with war spiitting noises and blows of whips 
drove away ail comers who were not fan- 
tastion ly attired. In reward for this ser- 
voce each urohin received an immense 
fools’ cake, 

Ou the eagerly-awaited Shrove Tuesday, 
at béu o'clock tu the morning, the members 
of the court asgsembied on a great platform 
in the open air, and the judicial proceed- 
ing® were begun, 

he fools’ prosecutors nade their satiri- 
cal accusations, and the persons convicted 
of folly, when the crimes had been des- 
eribed, were punished by having their 
names entered in the book of fools, 

No one was spared; the guilty ones, with- 
out distinction of person, were publicly 
ridiculed and enrolled among the fools, 
Protestations were of no avall, and who- 
ever ventured to criticise the sentence of 
the court, or to #peak in favor of the con- 
victed fools, was declared wo be a fool him- 
self, and bis natae was put on the roll, 

W ben all the cases had been disposed of, 
4 wession, headed by the council of 
fools, arched through the streets pausing 
frequently, especially before the house of 
the convicted persons, to read aloud tbe 
sentence of the court, to the great delight 
of the populace, The sentence was also 
sftixed to tne door of the criminais’ 
houses, 

Theu begun the Festival of Fools, the 
programme of which included « Ifvely 
sueatrical representation for the populace, 
« banquet atthe Fools’ Inn, and anothor 
banqdet and danoe in the evening, 

Ou the next day, Ash Wednesday, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, the Council 
again agsembied before the Fools’ Inn to 
bury their folly. 

At the head of the procession came two 
young folks bearing immense keys—tie 
keys of the realm of folly. Next came the 
fools’ guard, carrying a parti-oolored and 
decorated staff, on the top of which was the 
bust of Hans K uonl, 

He was folluwed by two fools’ treasurers, 
who bore an ancient carved chest contain 
ing the book of fools and the records of the 











court. Then came the father of fools, 
usually the oldest male inhabitant of the 
town. The reat of the fools followed, walk- 
ing two and two, with bowed heads and in 
silence, like attendants at a funeral. 

When the procession had reached the 
fools’ tree, it marched around it three 
times and then dispersed, and the reign of 
toily was over for that year, 

The usages and formalities which have 
been briefly described were in vogue in 
Ntockach for more than five centuries. 

At first this peculiar punisnment of hu- 
man folly and weakness was almost al 
ways of a jocular nature, but in later years 
it too frequently ios its original innocence, 
and assuined more and more the character 
of a malicious attack upon private persons 
apd unpopular laws and magistrates. 

In ovuree of time, therefore, the comical, 
but generally rather coarse, method in 
which the successors of Hans Kuoni ‘‘sat 
in judgement over the wine’’ gave place to 
a voarmiess masquerade or muimmery, 
whicu had no reference to any particular 
person. 

The progress of civilization and the grad- 
ual refinement of manners seem to have 
afl-cted even the fools. Ali that now re- 
matus of the old Stockach custouws is the 
burial on Ash Wednesday. 

Tnis differs little from the masquerade 
common in other cities at that time, but it 
always attracts a great crowd of strangers 
to S.ockach, and is of interest asthe sole 
remuant of one of the most curious of old 
German custome, 

SUPERSTITIONS OF THB JAPANESE — 
Tuo avousenold superstitions of Japan are 
very numerous, They are harimniese; often 
exciting laughter; yet so entrenced are 
they in the housvhold that religion, argu- 
ment, even ridicule cannot destroy 
thei 

Some of these superstitions have a moral 
or educational purpose, incuicating lessons 
of benevolence, neatness, and habits of 
cleanliness, A room is uever swept im- 
mediately after the departure of the inmate, 
for fear of sweeping out the luck, 

At « marriage ceremony, neither the 
bride nor the groom wears any clothing of 
a purple color, lest the marriage be soon 
dissolved, purple being a color most liable 
to fade. 

it the cup of medicine is upset by acci- 
dent during the ilinees of a person, it is a 
sure sign Of his recovery, his looks as it 
the Japanese had faith in our proverb, 
“Tucow physic to the dogs,” 

Tuere are some curious ideas in regard to 
the finger nails, They must not be cut be- 
fore starting on a@ journey, lest disgrace 
fall upon the person at his destination. 
Neihershould they be cut at night, leat 
cat's claws suould grow out, 

Children who throw the parings of the 
nails into the fire are in danger of great 
calamity. If a piece should fiy into tue 
fire while cutting, the person will a on 
die, 

Tne howling of a dog portends death. 
Ifa woman Steps over an egg shell, she 
will go mad; if over @ razor, 1% will become 
dull; if over a whetstone, it will break. 
if a man should set bis hair on fire, he will 
go mad. Children are told if they tell a 
jie, an oni (imp) will pull out tneir ton. 





uea, 
2 The wholesome terror of the oni, stand- 
ing ready to run away with his tongue, has 
caused many a Japanese youth to tell the 
truth. 

The Japanese have a borror of the dark- 
nese; whey always keep a light burning to 
ward off ghosts, 

They are a gentle, sensative race, very 
much under‘the influence oftheir emotions, 
Love with them is a serious watter; often 
one of life or death. Dissppointinent in 
love or desertion frequentiy ends in sui- 
cide, 

The passions which thrill and torment 
the huwan sole a7e as intense in far away 
heathen Japan as in those lands which 
boast a higher civilization. 


es 


TESTING HimM,—A droll performance is 
creaied to a certain surgeon. To test the 
hearing of an applicant for a pension, he 
held his watch some distance from the 
man’s left ear, and asked him if he could 
hear it tick. 

The answer was “No,’’ and the same re- 
ply was given to repeated questions as the 
watch was brought graduaily nearer, 

“Pat him down totally deaf in the left 
ear,’’ and holding the watch away from the 
man’s right ear, tue same question was 
asked. 

To his surprise the answer was the same. 

It then occured to the surgeon to ex- 
amine bis watch, and he found that it had 
s.opped, 


“I REALLY don’t see what is the matter 
with iy rezor to-day. It is eo dul! that it 
don’t cut ali,” said Johnny’s pa. “Why, 
pa,” said Jonnuy, “it was sharp the other 
day, when I used it to make a ship with,’’ 


ESO 
——— <a 


THE most divine light only shineth on 
those minds which are purged trom ali 
worldly dross and human uncieanness, 














IN studying character do not be blind to 
the shortcomings of a warm friend or the 
virtues of a bitter enemy, 

OE 

MANY OF THE PLAGUES OF DysPEPsta, 
and t:.6 depression caused by Genera: De- 
bility, may be overcome by Dr. Jayne's 
Tonic Vermifage. It helps the weak and 
aids the digemive functions, being an ex- 
cellent General Tonic, and the very beat of 
Worm exterminators besides, For use as 
a Tonic the larger sized potties are the 
chea pest, 








The Worild’s Happenings. 


London contains 90 000 paupers 
Alaska cost the United States 2 cents an 


At Fort Dodge, [owa, butter is selling 
for nine cents a pound, 


The keeper of a peanut stand in Newark 


is named Pizarro Cmsar, 


Searsport, Mu, was visited by a circus a 
few days ago for the ‘‘first’’ time in 4 years, 


Carriage horses, only fairly well matched, 
in Buenos Ayres bring five thousand dollars a 
pair. 


A catfish with a silver spoon in its stom- 
ach was caught near l’arkersburg, W. Va., re- 
gently. 

The richest Chinaman in the town of 


Seattle rejoices in the discouraging name of Had 
Luckee, 


Ansonia, Conn., has a 2-years.old by 
who cries for cigars, and smokes them when they are 
given to him, 


A Nebraska boy stubbed his toe recently 
injuring his foot so severely that lockjaw resulted, 
from which he died. 


The return of land grants made in west- 
ern Australia shows that one man owns and controls 
nearly 4,000,000 acres, 


British soldiers not in possession of 
swimming certificates are forbidden to enter boats 
for purposes of recreation, 


A literary Eoglishman wears around his 
neck a portion of Shelley's charred skull, It is en- 
closed ia a little gold casket. 


Gradually America is intruding itself 


upon the EKaropean civilization. An American ho- 
tel is to be established io Paris, 


Tom Wells, while fishing for bass near 
Heading, Pa., caught three fish at one time—one on 
each of the three hooks attached to his line, 


A blind dog that flads its way unaided 
and is often seen miles from home, ts owned bya 
farmer in the vicinity of St, Clairsville, Unio, 


A woman who has: or years lived in 
Hartford, Conn,, the life of a hermit and a miser, 
died a few days ago leaving $40,000 In bonds and 
stocks, 


Tne land of Central Park, New York, 
which originally cost the city $6,(00,000, is now 
valved at a $100, 00u,000, Lt costs to keep it up §400,- 
000 a year. 


A horse and wagon stolen at Freeport, 
N. Y., recently, were afterwards found in the pos- 
session of a highly connected young woman, who 
confessed the theft, 


A tarmer in Connecticut fed his cattle 
on leaves during a portion of last winter, it is sald, 
and he intends to repeat the experiment when cold 
weather again sets in. 


The latest fad in mechanism is an inge- 
nious contrivance in the form of a large ice-cooler, 
from which, if one drops a penny in the slot, he can 
obtain a cupful of ice-cold water, 


A Yunkee has set up a school in Paria, 
and advertises that he ‘‘will teach any Frenchman 
to speak the only sensible language in the world in 
six weeks and at a cost of only §25."' 


Lazy John Curtis, of the State Prison at 
Salem, U., burned his own foot to keep from work, 
put vinegar on the wound to keep it from healing, 
and finally chopped off his right hand, 


A Sacramento, Cal., business man ures 
a phonograph cylinder in transmitting important 
messages to Chicago, sending the novel machine 
(which the postal authorities have decided must be 
paid for at first-class postage rate) by mail, 


A sagacious caaine at Johnstown is not 
going to get caught in another flood if it can help it. 
Every time it rains the dog rushes to the fourth 
story and remains there until the dowapour is 
over, 


A fox that tracked a flock of wild tur- 
keys in Brooke county, W. Va., was attacked by the 
old gobbier and so badly thrashed that he put his 
tail between his legs and skulked away like 
whipped dox, 


Three schoolboys of Sompoe, Cal., 
thought they’d have fun this vacation playing goll- 
mining. Sothey beganona worn-outclaim on the 
beach near Point Sal, and in 24 days, working not 
more than 5 hours a day, made $240, 


The Queen of England has just ordered 
from a London dressmaker a little frock to be given 
asa present to the baby King vf Spain. Itis to be of 
white Irish poplin, a material the royal family are 
always benevolently endeavoring to make fashioua- 
ble, 


Rev. W. Helmrick, pastor of an lows 
Methodist Church, shot and killed a young man 
named Palmer because be had thrown an egg at him. 
Mr. Helmrickjhad denounced Palmer from the pul- 
pit because he was going to make a: match of which 
the minister disapproved, 


Nicholas Harsbauer was instantly killed 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., in a peculiar way. While 
drawing a handkerchief from his hip pocket the 
linen caughton the hammer of his revolver, ‘ls- 
charging the weapon. ‘The ball entered his back 
and lodged in the stomach. 


A peculiar industry has sprung up near 
Albany, N. Y., since 1383—that of supplying crushed 
stone for asphalt and macadamized roads, The 
quagry from which the stone ts taken is operated 
nightand day. One thousand teas of rock a day ar 
crushed, and 2530 cars are used ta transporting ‘lit 
fragments vf rock to all parts of the country. 


A peculiar request was made by 4 bo- 
hemian woman whu recently died in Kast Brid«e- 
port, Conn. She asked to be laid outin the kitchen, 
eo as Lo Save the parlor carpet, anda Lam sandw! 
was Lo be given to each person who aitende 

eral rhe sandwiches made every one so Wire 
that a keg of beer wae placed in the reom Ww ss 

the mourners, am after the uueral a second SF 
was emptied 
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ALL RIGHT, 





Ah, she was like a tiny bird, 
Too slender for this world; 

Her voice, so soft, you scarcely heard, 
Her locks in ringlets curled, 


I thought that she would fade away, 
So thin was she and pale; 

Bhe shuddered every chilly day, 
Like a leaf before the gale. 


I've seen her after twenty years, 
A buxom, red-faced queen; 

I saw her, ‘mid the mob's wild cheers, 
On a ‘*take-your-weight’’ machine, 


I saw the apparatus break, 
I heard it giving way; 
She’e twenty stone, my bath I'll take 
She will not fade away! 
—U. N. None, 





G\ass-wear—Spectacles. 

The dead of winter— Leaves. 

The man who is right is seldom |. ft. 
Perspiration never reigns but it pore. 


The last is always first in the shoemak 
er's business, 


A lawyer depends on words; the real 
estate man on deeds, 


lt is a little singular that a bluot remark 
is often very cutting. 


A bootless attempt—To get upstairs with- 


out being heard by your wife, 


The self-made man is trequently excced- 
ingly proud of a very poor job. 


A summer resort phenomenon — the 
longer @ man stays the shorter he gets, 


There is considerable ‘‘go’’ to the man 
who is ranning to catch the last car. 


All women of strong mind wish they 
had been born men, and all men wish 60 too, 


Smith: ‘‘Were you ever disappointed in 
lover’? Jones: **No; but l’ve been disappointed in 
marriage.’’ 


A man may be very great and very goud, 
and then not attract half the attention that a cap- 
tured horse thief does, 


Highland inebriate, undergoing a search 
in the police office: ‘‘Uch, hoch—tat I should »e 
robbed In ta ferry polissh-office!’* He weeps, 


It your mind is not upon your work, you 
cannot expect to accomplish it with any degree of 
satisfaction to others or credit to yourself.| 

The Cninaman’s desire to havea fine 
funeral has the approval of the Pacific Coast people, 
but they always want the funeral to begin right 
away. 


Auntie: ‘Charlie, your father is calling 
you,’* Charlie: ‘*Yes, Lhearhim, But he is call- 
ing ‘Charlie,’ LI don’t have to go tll he yells 
‘Charies!' *' 


The use of words. Lawyer's clers: 
‘*WIIl you take achair, miss?’’ Boston girl: ‘'No, 
thank you; I wouldn't know what to do with it, 
But Lt sit down, if I may.*’ 


I can’t understand all this fuss about 
using electricity tor executions,*’ remarked Judge 
Lynch, of Kansas, reflectively, ‘*Out in our seciion 
we have used the telegraph pole for years.'’ 


A policeman having offered his hand to 
& young lady, which was refused, he arrested her, 
‘“*Whatis the charge?’’ asked the sergeant at the 
Stallon-house, ‘‘Kesisting an offer, sir,’’ was the 
reply. 

Mrs. Freshpork, back in Chicago from 
honeymooning in Europe: **Vo you remember that 
xorge up in the mountains, Arthur? Wasn't it just 
lovely?’? Mr, F.: **You bet! I never atea equarer 
Ineal,’’ 


Bitkins: ‘I don’t see why you should 
xrumble at the hard times and soon when you have 
such a bright prospect before.*’ Gifkine: ‘‘Bright 
prospect! I'd liketo know what it is.’’ ‘‘Why, 
your nose,’* 


‘You can’t think how smart that dog 
‘8. You can say everything to him exactly as you 
would Ww a man,’’ **But will he understand?’’ *‘Oh, 
idid not say that, You mustn't ask tou much of a 
dog, you know,’’ 


New Yorker, to Col. Kourboa—‘‘Col- 
onel, what do you drink mostly down in Ken- 
tucky?*’ Col, Bourbon: **Urink! Why, whisky, of 
course! What did you think we «rank-—-lager? 
We're no Prohibitiontsts.*’ 


“And I want to say, ‘To my busband,’ 
in an appropriate place,’’ sald the widow In con- 
clusion to Slab, the gravestone man. ‘ Yessum,’’ 
Said Slab, And the inscription went on: ‘‘To my 
husband, in an appropriate place.’’ 


Jakey: ‘I vas goin’ w tell you a shoke, 
fadder, Der vas—** Mr, Oppenheimer, excitedly: 
“Don't you tellno shokes here, Jakey. Der vas 
two gustomers tn der store, and If vey laugh de new 
sults von't ast ull dey get to the door,*’ 


‘‘Mamma,”’ said Willie, ‘‘will Deacon 
Jenks go to heaven when he dies.’’ ‘‘Il think so,’’ 
“Well, Lhope he won't.’ ‘‘Why, dear, do you 
have such naughty hopes?’? ‘*Because If he gets 
there he will want to run the whule pizce.’’ 








THE EX®RoIsg oF DiserEeTION,—The 
“discretion” which is said to be “the better 
part of valor” is not usually understood to 
be a quality of which the possessor has any 
particular reason to feel proud; it is looxed 
upon, indeed, as an indication of something 
like cowardice, 

Cowardice in a man, fortunately for this 
country, is looked upon by al! ciamses, frou. 
the raggea vendor of evening newspapers 
to a prime minister, as the one social sip 
for which there is no forgiveness, hence 
the imputation becomes a very serious 
one, 

As a matter of fact, however, it is pre- 
eminently true that “discretion is the better 
part of valor.” Valor without discretion, 
80 far trom being a useful quality, ia apt ic 
be a very dangerous one. The valor of ou) 
Private soldiers is beyond question, bu 
the ¢ xercise of the discretion which control 
it is fortunately not left to them; If it wer 
we should have splendid instances of brav 
ery, no doubt, bat our army as an ti 
fective weapon of war would soon cease | 
exist, 

Discretion is the tie which binds togeth: : 
all the faculties of the mind; without 1:, 
they have no more cohesion than a loore 
bundle of sticks, He who enjoys the pri 
er exercise of this faculty enjoys it, unf:- 
tunately, to the exclusion of countle s 
numbers of his fellow-beings. It is a faci. - 
ty which can be developed by practine, a: v 
it can be lost by disuse, following in t).i.- 
respect the Darwinian order of things. 

Soldiers taught to perform their differs: 
evolutions at the word of command, ac 
mechanically at last; depending upon ti « 
volition of somebody else instead of thei: 
own. 

Relieved from the necessity of consider. 
ing what course they would under particu 
lar clroumstances adopt, they cease to con- 
sider about it altogether, and if at som: 
supreme crisis they are deprived of thos 
who have done the thinking for them, they 


aré as incapable of intelligent and combin- 
a action as a flock of sheep. 


DOLLARD & CO., 


ulin 8T., 
Philadelphia. 

Wi: Premier Artists §. 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER 
TILATING WIG amd ELANTIO BANS 
roUPRBES,. 


Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentiemen 1 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIG68, INCHES. eeu En SCALPS. 








No.1, The round of the HES. 
> No. 1, prem forehead bar 

No. 2. From f far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead o 

oO. 3%. From ear to far as required, 
le No, 3, Over the crown o' 


over the top. 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 

round forehead. 
Epes See always ready for ones splendid Stock 

yw Laaies’ wae Half Wigs, 

Frizettes, —_ Ss etc., beautifully manufac 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in tne 
Union, Letters from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 





Doliard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This pre paration has been manufactured and sold 
at Dol sfor the t afty years, and ite merits 
are such a while it bas never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s enerative Cream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil, 

Mrs, Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. jdollard 
& Co,, to send her a bottle of their Herbanium FEx- 
tract “for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter bas triea in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
hair in England. 

MKS. KEUMONDBON GORTER, 
Uak Lodge Thorpe. 

Norwich, Norfolk, England. 

NAVY VAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

Ihave used ‘‘Pollard’s Herbanium Extra or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
tive 772 with great advantage. My hair, trom 
rapidly thinning, was ge restored, and has been 
kept by itin its wonted th oe and streneth., It 
is the best Wash I have over used 

A. . KUSSEL ia Bo &. 
TO MRS. RICHARD esanidae 1223 Chestnut at., t’lilia. 

I have frequently, during a number of years, used 

the **Dollard’s Herbanium Kxtract,’' and Ido nit 
know ofany which ee A aT pleasant, reireehing 
and healthful cleanser “J the hair. 

vary respectfull 
AKD YEKS, 
Ex-Member of Gonaraen Sth Direrict, 

I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium,’*’ for removing dan- 
druff aud dressing wy balir, also for the relle! of uer- 
vous headaches, I have found ita delightful articl+ 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it. I would not be without It. 

JAMES mS CHAN DLEK, 
No, 306 Cheotuut Street. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale aud retali 

and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
1223 CHESTNUT sTikreict 
YENTLEMEN’S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDKEN'S HAIK CUTTING 
None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Em 
ploved, 


Nov. 2, 83, 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALEK IN 


LAAT SE 


TINGS. 








‘GOOD SENSE 


Cornveo CORSET WAISTS 


BEST for Health and Comfort 
THOUSANDS now in ase by £4 
Aas fh ate 


HEALTHY 
eciere 























Ratcous at Front— 
inst of Clasps, 
Chiidren— 1 70 % 
Mises 10 76 OO Sh 
Young Ladicw 1.00 110 
Ladies 1.) 1% 1 bo 
176 3.08 
Mailed free on re- 
ceipt of price. 
FERKIS BKOK,, 
Manufacturers, 
841 Hreadway, 
New Dork. 


Bend for 
Cireular and 


Price Last. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, 


holesale Weatern Agenta. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


“Tho 
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B A D G ES 
For Social. Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Sohools, Academies, 40. 


We mate GOLD FINS and CHAKMS, MELALA, 
*., from all ad or special destgus, at 
very reasonabiec prices, 
We also make a epeciaity of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Usgntieniene, avd for Balle and Kacursion pur 
hich are noted their ae execution, 

iP ie! aper is mentioned we will sen: Ulwetra- 
tions of Ls. LE kind you wish to see on applica 


eH. G. OESTERLE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





and posters in post-office. hotels, ou trees, fences, 
and other prominont places Only business of the bind ta 
America, Voosnure 1) Canvemtiog, he ehrewlare from 
house to howe, no gouw's ©. deliver of Cash to colleet 


Light, pleasant work, but employers mast be" Awetiers,”’ 
Work the year around for right persone who can earn 
their eatery. Al! mee advanced, but references neces 
sary. Bamplese of postera, outfit, contracts, ete . free 

16 oen's, a8 security | amount refunded, comfition- 


all A 6110 bheok of money waking Surprters. of rere 

walee to A mnen en a eo owlm, Vax ashes teetng 
Ailiedrapid'y, A BIG@OUWAN * rps Your 
Address, AVOM BUPFLY CO., Box 6320, Boston, Mase 


AMONTIL Agents tVanted, 90 beat nei. 
ing articles in the world. | sample Pree 
Address JAY UMUN SUN, Detroit, Mica 


Handy SBinder.’ 

















, 











Very nearly, if not quite allof our readers, would like to 
preserve thelr « noes eot bie POST If tt could be done easliv, 


neatly and effectively, Its sise 


makes 1 specially adapted 


for convenient and tastetul bindiag, so that by the proper 
means, itcan be made a neat volume tor futcre reference or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 
Grnament for the centre table. This means of binding Tie 

V'O#T proposes to furnish in offering to ite subscribers one of 


the "NEW HANDY BINDS, 


* now so popular, anid 


which are unqrestionably the most perfect and handsome 


articlesof the kind ever produ 


THK KINDER Is made specially ‘for Tus ost; contains 
one copy or the series of a year with equal security, thus 
n 


he serv 


« the paper thoroughly from kx 


soiling or tnjury. 


‘Hk BINDER works 60 simply that It is the task jof only a 


minute to insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has 
all the comfort and conventences of reading and handiiug 
possessed by the best bound book, THE HINDEK, apart from 
ile usefulness in this respect, is also a handsome piece of 
turniture; Itis made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully ornamented in gilt with the title ‘“HATURDAY 
EVENING PosT’' in bright gold lettering across the centre of 


outside page. 


it makes an article of beauty in itself, and of 


value as a handy receptacie for THe POST, that only needs 
be seen by our subscribers to be fully appreciated, 


Tulse HANDY BINDKE will be sent, 


all postage paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, or [ree as a premium to any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who send use the name of a new subscriber 


and oo, 
i cet, 


THE SATURDAY KFVENING PORT, 
726 Nansom M., FPhiladeiphia, Pa 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either “in the head,’* ag It is called,'' of able to hum, whistle or sing, 
ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTHI- 
MENT. Jn fact it may be the fret time they have ever seen a plany or organ, yet if they know 


so inuch as lw whistle or hum » taune—say *‘Way llown on the Swanee Hiver,’’ for instance —they 
can play IL IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano of organ, with the as 


sistance of this GUIDE. 


THE GULDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 


indifierent keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble clefts, logether with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chorda in accompaniments. It must be plainly under 
stom! that the Galde will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHOUT FALL le W enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or alr in inuslc Ww play snuck tunes or airs, without ever having opened a muate 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or UG, @ half-note of a 


quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat, The Guide is piace 


od on the instrument, and the player, without 


reference Wanything but what hels shown by It todo, can inatew moments play the pleee ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all olberes who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power Ww play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of aie 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed wo 
the sounds, and the fingers ased to the position and touch of the keys, Mo, aflera very Uille prac. 
tice with the Guide, it will be easy lo pick ont, almost with the skill ana rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known, 


The Gulde, we repeat, will not learn how lo read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 
KITHEK PREVIOUS KNOW LEDGE OK STUDY. A ethild If Itean eny ite A, KB, C's and known 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Kye can vlay it, after a few atlemple, quite wel There are 


many who would like to be able lo do this, for their own and the amusementol others, and lo such 


we commend The Gulde as BOUND TO DO for them ALI WESBAY. 


Ite cheapness and ureful- 


ness, moreover, would iInake iLa very gol present to give @ person, whether young of old, at 
Christina Almostevery home in the land has a plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
than one of the family can play, With thistiuide tn the house everybody cau make more of lees 
goo! ase of Luelr instruments, 

The Giulde will be sent lo any aldresa, ail postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CHEN Is (Pret 
age slamps, 7'4, taken.) Por Teo Cente extra a music book, containing Lhe wurde an: sialic for imo 
popular songs, will be sent with The Gulde, Addrees 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST 


MUSIC CO,., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Latest Fashion Phases 


A charming yachting dress of the pres- 
ent season wasa mixture of heavy serge 
and brown holland, end etruck us as being 
in extremely good taste. 

The waistooat, ocufls, pocket flaps and 
underskirt were of brown bolland, all 
richly embroidered in navy, gold and red 
mixed braid; a smart littie walking jack- 
et, o match, wes lined with holland, and 
the loome fronts faced with the same, and 
braided to matoh the gown. 

Another gown of navy sbronk «& rge, 
specially waterproofed tor sea going, bad 
a |oug drapery in front, and cpened on the 
right side to show ap underskist of white 
serge, on which ts laid, to form «@ tricolor 
border, perpendicular lines of fine crim- 
son and white braids, a'ternating with 
lines of very narrow biue ribbon, 

Giold anchors are embroidered on tbe 
cornere at the foot of the ekirt, and the 
blue draperies are outlined with gold 
braid. 

The bodice has a double vest of white, 
with the tricolor introduced in the same 
way a* on the skirt, and over this is 
worn a #lort naval coat with gilt but 
tons. 

A xown of One navy serge bed a long 
tunic In drapery in front, showing an un- 
derakirtof pale fawn, embroidered in a 
conventional pattern of fusettes and scal- 
lops in navy sad gold, the same embrol- 
dery being used on the shoulder-yoke, 
which lt entirely covered. 

Piainer than any of these dresses, but 
extremely neat and smart, was a biue 
norge perfectiy plain akirt; a loose-fronted 
Jacket to maten, lined with white moire, 
and a cotton shirt—white with blue lines— 
with starched tront, was worn with ap 
untanned leather belt, which had the effect 
of extremely varrow strips of leather piait- 
od together, 

A gown of fine cloth of a texture special- 
ly propered for suummer was of @ (iobelin- 
biue tint, beavily braided in an eleborate 
pattern with a coarse and # fine military 
braid; this formes @ deep border round the 
skirt; the bodice bas a watstooat of biack 
noire, and « Sslmulated shirt covered 
wilh braiding to correspond with the 
mk irt. 

A very charming costume of petit pois 
Hindoo cloth bad passementerie of a dark- 
er shade forming the trimming, which was 
outitned by a ny gold cord, 

The passeuenterie appears on the side of 
the platn under-psetticoat, also on the 
shoulders of the bodice and the cuffs; the 
waistooat is of soft cream Sarah, 

Among the many pretty j wckets was one 
in while scouring cloth, wuich would be 
delightful as an @xtra wrap, over a gown 
of any color or make, . 

it was cut to form a walstcoat and lancer 
front, the outer coat being vordered with 
Hat black braiding, Outlined with gold, anJ 
ite tintog of gold satin geve it a most dain 
ly app arance, 

A jacket of reseda green cloth was lined 
with pale terra-oottea satin, and braided ali 
over most elaborately with broad aud pnar- 
row biack mohair braids; the sleeves, of 
full bell shape, were also almost entirely 
covered with braiding. 

A quaint little cloak, or rather tippet, 
called the ‘(iarrick cloak,”’ has three 
sinail full capes of «a particglar pretty 
shade of crimeon cloth, and barely reaches 
to the walst; the bigh, old-fashioned collar 
is tn velvet to mateh, on which is a rococo 
inetal clasp, It is eaay to put on, easy to 
earry, and makes the moet coquettieh of 
sipall summer wraps, 

A close-fitting Incroyable coat In culvre 
orc opper cloth looked as if it must be an 
@xact oopy of an old picture, It was lined 
throughout with white moire, of which 
the watstevat and somewhat large revers 
were also made, 

‘The \arge buttons had hand-painted Wat- 
tenu ecenor, 6ach button veiling diflerent, 
and the incroyable jabot was made of the 
soflest mousseline de oh) fton. 

More suitable for rougb work waa com- 
fortable-looking little coat of two shades of 
bluis*i-gray. 

The darker shade was cut away on the 
shoulders and on the chest, and the squares 
lef. Hiied in with cloth of a lighter shade 
of gray. 

Koth the light and dark scades were 
almost entirely covered witb the thick 
braiding which te much the fashion at 
present, end tLe jacket, which was double- 
breasted, was fastened with large oxidiz d 
buttons, 

Stone 
siade; 


color t# @ cool and delightful 


asiik inthis, etudded with small 
pea €pots, Was combined with a aenuff-brown 
silk, epotted in the same way 

lt was plain 


y made but the one oolor 


© arranged to \urn Up over the 


ee ined 


by 
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other. The bodice was covered with a 
7. suave jacket of the lighter shade in tbe 
Ones pamementerie. 

One of the bisck bordered reseda volles 
hed been made up with a pleated panel 
formed of the border, divided from a sim- 
ilar one by rows of flounces, tapering to- 
wards the waist; the bodice fail, and the 
sleeves gathered, with many runners at 
the waist, as our grandmothers wore 
them. 

A black brochée bad the pagoda sieeve of 
twenty years bacx. Cortainiy the variety 
in sleeves ie endless, 

A biack polonaise in mateiasse was of a 
fashionable cut, opening down the entire 
length of the centre of the back, the front 
tastening diagonally. 

A bisck grenadine gown, with a green 
border interwoven, made up over green 
silk, which is at the same time originai and 
elegant in ite style. 

Into the skirt between the bordering, 
plain pepe!s of the material were introduc- 
ed, covered with close tucks and edged 
with lace, 

Tie Empire bodice ended in a point and 
had the black arranged as drapery over the 
green, with a plastron ef tucks, 

Another, a red-brown gown, is trimmed 
at reguiar intervais round the skirt with a 
doubie cascade of black lace, and black 
lace insertion in the centre interthreaded 
with ribbon. 

This was aekirt to a handsome ooat of 
the flame color, brocaded in black. It was 
cut up into four distinct talla, falling be- 
tween the cascades, the sleeves puffed at 
the top and tacked at the waist. 

There wae no seam at the back; a bunch 
of ribbons hang at the side; it is an elegant 
dress in which tbe wearer cannct help 
looking bien mise, 

A white tea jacket is what many women 
are asking for, It is pleasant to alip out of 
a tuick heavy bodice into a loose and com- 
fortable garinent, 

Ooe specially admired was made in 
thick white cambric trimmed with lace and 
ew broidered insertion, interthreaded with 
pink ribbon, the sleeves open and caught 
up at the elbow. the whole jacket indicat- 
ing but not defining the figure, 

Another pretty style of dreas they are 
making is cream crepe de Chine and dark 
green veivet; also in two spades of green, 
light and dark, and in two shades of 
{ralse, 

The fulnees of the exirt ie sewn to the 
bodice, the junction hidden by gold passe- 
wenterie iu vandykes, the points turning 
upwards, 

The sleeves have a velvet puff at the top, 
and round the armholes, back and front, 
velvet is laid like a Z ouave jacket, and also 
vordered with the guid. Tnere is an un- 
der petticoat of aiik. The whole cut of the 
dress is quaint and picturesque. 

Piain and figured alpacas are to be much 
worn, with dust cloaks to match. A dust 
cloak is showerproof and is an etsential 
part of the season’s ou! fit. 

Tbo new shapes entirely develop the fig- 
vre, With red figured alpaca they have 
red silk, hoods, cuffs avd tacings of the 
silk down the fronts, The newest have 
vell sleeves, which are easy to slip on or 
off, 

Another shape is gatherea back and 
front; sometimes the sieeves are tucked, 
soinetimes there isa jong pendent sleeve 
piece, laced down the cord; biue and fawn 
are the favorite colors, 

Some green silks are draped with spot- 
ted black net, and soft gray woollens, em- 
vroidered in silver. 

This embroidery, in one dress, was car- 
ried round the front breadth, and quite 
distinct altoge:her from the sides, 
save for a uniting tab of gray and silver, 
carried across pieata of white soft white 
silk, which also formed the vest of the 
crossing bodice, 

Anotner just completed is a striped pink 
barge, trimmed with guipure, The bodice 
crusees at the waist, showing a vest of soft 
ailk and a liese We: a bunch of ribbons 
hangs at the side. 

A white striped ganze was made with a 
4 ueve jacket of goid guipure, the sleeves 
siashed, with the guipure and lace peeping 
through, 


Odds and Knds 
MAKING CAKLSBAD COFFEE, 

We believe it is genera’ ly adinitted that 
the best cup of «flee in Europe is to be 
hed at Carlsbad. Last year, being in Caris- 
bad, we determined, if possible, to learn 
the secret of coffee making. 

To begin with, our instructress showed 
us the cofiee she used. lt was a mixture 
of Ueyion and Mocha beans, the one being 
light colored, tae other dark. 

Ot course they were unroasted, for we d 
not suppose you could buy ready-roasted 











any more than ready-ground coffee in 
Cariabad. 

it is only in America that this ie an ar- 
ticle of trade. and that we pat up with what 
we call oc ffee, made from a powder which 
bas :ost all flevor, aroma and semblance of 
the real thing. 

Oor ins ractress next put the beans into 
a ccflee roaster rovoiving over a clear 
wood fire. During tnis process the frag- 
rant aroma from the coffee filled the 
house. 

W hen sufficiently roasted, sbe carefully 
picked out toe burnt beans, of which there 
might be two or three, Next followed the 
grinding. 

Bat fist she fetched a little tin measare, 
which beld about a tablespooniul of beans, 
explaining that two of these littic measures 
weout to tne first cup of coffee, after which 
one additional measureful was sufficient 
for eacbd additional cup, 

We generally find that our cooks prefer 
the more expeditious but less reiiable 
“rule of the tnumb,’’ but here was a wom- 
an making trom thirty to forty cups daily, 
yet never trusting to tbe siiding scale 
of memory or habit for her measure, 

Tie measured coffee beans she now put 
into the mill, and we observed that she was 
caretul to grind them large, not fine, 

She then filled a iow round tin pan with 
boiling water and placed it on tue fire, In 
tuis tin she stood her white crockery cofiee 
pot, into the top of which a tin percolator 
was fitted. 

Then she fetched a coarse, unbleached 
calico bag (dyed deep brown by the oof- 
fer) and this sbe filled with the ground 
cofi-e, putting it into the moutno of the 
tin percolator, and, after pouring about a 
tebiespoontul of quite boiling water siowly 
round and round Oa the ooftee, she cover- 
ed it up in the bag. 

At intervals, taking care that the water 
thuroughly boiled each time, tois was re- 
peated until enough water had run through 
the peroolator for the number of cups re- 
quired, 

If this recipe were only carefully tollow- 
ed there would be fewer complaints of 
tasteless cotiee. 

The main points to be observed are (1) 
to roast and grind the coffee daily for each 
day’s use; (2) not to grind it too fine; (3) 
to use a crocwery coffee pot; (4) to stand 
the pot in hot water on the fire; (5) not to 
put the ground coffee in the peroolator, but 
in w bag; (6) to pour boiling water on 
the c: flee a iutervais, and this very slow- 
ly. 

We will only add three hints. It has 
been said that the secret of Carisbad cof 
fee iies in the water with which it is 
made, 

Carisbad water is full of soda, There- 
fore, puta pinch of carbonate of soda into 
your kettle when you boil the water tor 
your ccttee, 

Next, with reference tothe bag through 
which the affee is to pass, When new, 
this must be well washed in cofiee before 
use, until it is a dark brown color, and it 
should never be cieansed [rom the ocflee 
between whiles., 

Lastly, any coffee that is lett may be 
used again, instead of plain water, at the 
next coffee making. This will make excel- 
lent strong ca/e noir. 

Chieken Kromeskies.—Cut some thin 
slices of cola streaky bacon, and roll neat- 
ly into each slice a piece of cold chicken, 
seasoned with salt, white pepper and grat- 
ed lemon rind, The bacon must either be 
secured by small silver skewers, or, fail- 
ing these, tied witha thread (.o be care- 
fully removed before serv.ng). Have 
ready a light batter of eggs and milk (the 
whites beaten separately and added at the 
last moment), Dip the kromesxies in it 
and fry a light golden-brown. 

Chocolate Cakes — Beat the yolks of nine 
eggs Uli qaite ligut, then sift in gradually 
\yb. of loaf sugar and beat well together; 
aad slowly two and one-half ounces grated 
chocoiate, four ounces flour (driead and 
sifted ), a pinch of grated lemon peel, and 
just atthe last stir in the whites of five 
ogges, whisked toa atift froth, Bake in a 
well-buttered mould in a moderate oven. 
lf tbe oven is too quick it falls in the 
centre. 

Pandowdy — Pare, core and quarter two 
quarts oi Lact apples, put them in a deep 
baking diss; wake a crust as for short 
baking powder biscuit or sour cream and 
soda and cover the apple. The eruat 
should be nearly an inch thick. Bake 
slowly two or three hours; remove the 
crust and stir into the apple a cup of sugar, 
a tablespoonful of butter, a little nutmeg 
and cinnamon and cut the crust in pieces 
and place in a dish with layers of apple 
between. When cold, eat with sugar and 
Grea, 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


Bom BASTES.—*“This is the most unkind. 
eet cut of all’’ is good Shakesperean Eagiish. 


Lexia.—A codicil is a suppiement to a 
will, It te authenticated in the same manner asa 
will, 

H.— Geraniums may be placed in paper 


begeand kept bung up in theceliar to keep over 
winter. 


MapvGe.—We should not advise you to 
write to the gentieman. If he wish to see you he wil! 
call without an invitation. 


B. B. L.—A son who is able can be com- 
pelied to take care of his aged parents, who are un- 
able to take care of themselves. 


VERNON V.—If atenant waive the $300 
¢xemption in Pennsylvania his property can be suid 
to pay rent, evin though the property be worth 
buat 960. 

SWARTHMORKE.— Ali cities and towns 
having a population of 10,000 and upward come 
under the Free Delivery Sysiemand are entitled to 
letter-carriers, 


LIBERTY.—The first Continental 
gress met at I’hiladelphia on September 5, 1774. The 
first Congress underitbe Constitution metat New 
York in 1749, Theseat of Government was removed 
to Washiugion, D.C , in 1800, 


Dsm.—A Representative at large is elsct- 
ed by a State not entitled to more than one Congress- 
man, or where toe apportionment entitles a State to 
one or more Representatives in excess of the number 
of existing districts in that State, 


Ross,—Tbere seems to bea litt'e differ. 
ence of view between the Treasury and Navy de- 
partmenisas to whether the forty-two stars should 
properiy beon the flag at present. Probably the 
Treasury department is right in the view tbat the 
new stars have no legal place on the flag until July 
4, 1800, 


T. L. bL—Had the amendment been 
adopted it would have become illegal to have soid 
liquor, licensed or unlicensed at once, but as the 
amendment provided that the Legisiaiure saould af- 
fix peyaities tor the violation of the law no one could 
have been punished until such laws were passed by 
the General Assembly. 


ARLIE.—The science of electricity owes 
ites name to an observation atiributed by Diogenes 
Lacriius to Thales, who flourished as the Franklin of 
the period about 0B, Cc, The observation in ques- 
tion was, that when amber, (electron in Greet) was 
rubbed itacquired the power of attraciing light 
bodies, and from the Greek name comes our eleciri- 
city. 


New YorkK —Sixty years ago there was 
no law against lotiery companies, Lottery dealing 
wasjust ascommon as dealing in stocks in these 
days. Many churches and public buildings were 
built by the proceeds ofa lottery. Faneull Hall, 
Boston, was tbus bullt, and there is a ticket extant 
bearing date June 17, 1765, signed by John Hap- 
cock, 


CHEAP.—Homer was a celebrated Greek 
poet, The exact time in which he lived is pot 
known, though it is generally supposed to have been 
been about 100 years before the toundation of Kome, 
Seven cities contended for the honor of being his 
birth-place. (2) sop wasa Phrygian philosopher, 
who, though origiually a siave, procured his liberty 
by his witty Fables. 


C. L. Be—To explain the process of msk- 
tag dry-plates for photographic purposes would take 
up more valuable space than wecan spare, There 
are books published on the subject by dealers in pho- 
tographers supplies, and your best course would be 
to appiy tothem. Or, as the whole subject is one of 
considerable difficulty, it might be be.terto geta 
practical operator to show you the method. 


So.pDER.— Wire solder is made by punch- 
ing email holes from one-thirty-second to one-six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter in the bottom ola 
sheet-iron pan along one side, holes iv ve one-half 
inch apart, Setthe pan upon a fiat plate of iron ora 
flat stone slab, pour in the solder, and tip the pan so 
tpat the solder will ow through the holes, drawing 
the pan along the slab fast enough to leave a train of 
solder cooling iu the form of wires. This will require 
a few trials to succeed well and make the wire even. 


LITTLE ROSABELLE.--Generally speak- 
ing if a young man is sufficiently interested in a 
young lady, he will makewwe proposition to corres- 
pond, on her leaving fora prolonged or permenant 
stay in the country. Buti! the degree of intimacy |s 
reat, and be Is likewise intimate with your family, 
you might without impropriety suggest that he 
should write and let yeu know how matters go on in 
his vicinity, This suggestion however, would be 
out of place if the party hoids or is likely to hold any 
nearer relationship than that of a friend, 


Con- 


TRAOCTION,—The expression “one-horse 
power,’’ which ls used by engineers, means such an 
amount of power as will suffice to lift 32,000 lbs, toa 


heightofone footin oneminute, Ith.s been lately 
calculated that the heart's power in a healthy man 
isenough to raise a weight of 273 280 lbs. oa height 
ofone footinthe twenty-four buurs, It is, there- 
fore, sufficient to raise a weight of 11,386 Ibs, to a 
height o1one foot inan hour, or about 189 Ibs, toa 
similar heigbtin aminute; and, asa fraction ola 
horse power, this isroughly 1-169. Thus, it would 
take only about 169 hearis todo the estimated work, 
in ralsing weight, of one cart horee—if, of course, 
the power could be applied to that purpose, 


A. B, C,—The question sometimes arises 
whether a man is entitled to vote at an election held 
on the day preceeding the twenty-first anniversary 
of his birth, Blackstone the greatest legal suthor- 
ity, says ‘‘tuliageio maleor female is twenty-one 
years, which day is completed on the day preceding 
the anniversary ofa person's birth, who, till that 
time, Is an itufant, and so styled in law.’* The late 
Chieti Justice Sharswood in bis edition of Biack- 
stone’s Commentaries says ina quotation: ‘‘If he 's 
born on the 16th of February, 1608, he is of age to (lo 
any legal act on the morning o1 the 15th of February, 
1629, though he may not have lived twenty one 
years by nearly forty-eight hours. The reason «# 
signed le, that in lawthere fsno fraction of a Jay. 
and if the birth were on the last second of one “ay, 
and the act of the fret second ofthe preceding da 
Lwenty-one years alter, then twenty-one years w 
be complete; and in the law itis the same wheth« 
thing is done 
ano.ber,** 


upon one moment ff the day 
rhe same high authority (Shars* 
adds in a note of his own, *‘A person isof f 
e day before 


pirthday 


ne twenty-firs anniversa 




















